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What Price Librarianship? 


By Bernard 


WO recent articles in the A. L. A. 

Bulletin have posed for librarians 
significant questions which in their im- 
plications if not in themselves inquire 
into basic conceptions of the profession. 
One of them, President Hutchins’ “The 
Library,” * was an educator’s projection 
of certain duties of librarianship which 
librarians, if they admit them into their 
field at all, certainly do not consider as 
definite responsibilities. The other, J. H. 
Shera’s “College Librarianship and Col- 
lege Reform,” ? was a librarian’s indict- 
ment of the failings of at least one sec- 
tion of the profession (or trade, as he 
would say) and his suggestions toward 
solution of the defects he finds. Such 
articles are not new, though from a 
glance at several areas of librarianship 
one might suppose they were; but they 
continue to be important in that certain 
of these questions must be considered 
deeply and clarified lest librarianship 
persist in limiting itself to the foothills 
when the mountain is its legitimate prov- 
ince. 


based quite simply—-in the conception 
held by librarians of the purposes and 
duties of their profession. Is the prime 
or only function of librarianship to make 
physically available books and informa- 
tion? Or do librarians have an educa- 
tional responsibility above and beyond 
that? If librarianship is content to rest 
upon an affirmative answer to the first 
question, then it would indeed be a 
hyper-critic who would venture to accuse 
the profession of serious deficiencies in 


The whole matter seems to me to be 


Berelson * 


its skills and routines. But if we recog- 
nize any responsibility beyond these 
essentially mechanical procedures—and 
what is the “profession” if we do not ?— 
then even our most sympathetic friends 
must admit that in practice we have not 
fulfilled our obligations, let alone our 
potentialities. These are not idle mat- 
ters; acceptance of either position brings 
with it logical development of a system 
of librarianship. Today, I am afraid, we 
are inclined to give lip service to an ex- 
panded conception of librarianship while 
in reality we continue to hold fast to 
those limiting forces which prevent its 
realization. 


Excessive-Emphasis on Routine 


In noting these, let us start with one 
of their sources: altogether too much 
emphasis on routine. Now I certainly 
do not wish to be understood as saying 
that these routines are not necessary, or 
even important, in their way ; anyone ac- 
tive in practical library work knows they 
are, and it is of some credit to the pro- 
fession that efficient systems of proce- 
dure have been evolved. But when these 
skills become the only or the major or 
even a considerable concern of librarian- 
ship, then they are in a real sense much 
more of a handicap to the profession 
than a benefit, in that they confine the 
activities of the profession to a narrow 
utility. We should indeed be surprised, 
and impressed by the waste, if we found 
that lawyers as a class allowed the neces- 
sity of following certain legal formalities 
to keep them from more important con- 


* University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. 
1 Robert M. Hutchins, The Library. A.L.A. Bulletin, 31:6, Ja. °37. 
2J. H. Shera, College Librarianship and Educational Reform. A.L.A. Bulletin, 31:141, March ’37. 
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siderations at the bar, or that doctors 
spent most of their time on activities 


which belonged naturally to nursing. Yet 
we are unable to objectify our own situ- 
ation sufficiently to see that we are doing 
just that. 

The business of making books physi- 
cally available is not a little job, in its 
broad aspects. But very few of us have 
anything to do with these; we are sub 
merged—and I choose the word advisedly 

in the mechanics of the library: check- 
ing books in, checking them out, filing 
cards, ordering books, keeping statistical 
records, cataloging books, answering 
routine questions. Ask yourself how 
much of the “professional” work in your 
library could be done by a reasonably in 
telligent person without formal training 
in librarianship but with a genuine apti 
tude for working with books. Is it any 
wonder that there is a wider spread in 
salaries from top to bottom in librarian- 
ship than in almost any other profession, 
since we just aren’t doing the same sort 
of work?* Is it any wonder that the 
most “scholarly” of us, the staff mem- 
bers of college libraries, are not granted 
equal recognition and privileges with the 
faculty, when we are so largely occupied 
with clerical affairs? Is it any wonder 
that the profession has attracted so few 
men, when they see our concentration on 
mechanical jobs? President Hutchins 
has asserted that “all there is to journal 
ism can be learned thru a good education 
and newspaper work. All there to 
teaching can be learned thru a good edu- 
cation and being a teacher. . .”* Is it 
possible that all there is to librarianship 
as we practice it can be learned thru a 
good education and work in a library? 


is 


The dangers in having most of a pro 


fession spending most of its time on 
skills and “tricks of the trade” need 


hardly to be mentioned. It may suffice 
to say, first, that a librarian has no busi- 
ness doing jobs that someone else (a 
clerical assistant) can do for him just 
as well; that emphasis on the detailed 
mechanics of procedure makes a profes- 
sion always handmaiden to something 
See Lester W. Bartlett and Mildred B 
» 20. 
‘Hutchins, The Higher Learning in Ameri 
5 The vitality of the “low” 
and insufficient education of librarians, predominance 


of the two parties most responsible for th« 
of the profession. 
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else, never a leader; that it imevitabl) 
produces an undesirable professional dit 
ference between the few jobs at the top 


and the great majority below; and that, 
because of this and because of its own 
nature, it will allow no expansive im 
provement of the profession as a whole 

There is of course no’ validity in th 


excuse that these routines must be done, 
and that is the reason we do them. Other 
professions have detailed work that must 
be done, too, but they wisely 
such work to assistants, with only sup 
vision and determination of policy and 
method reserved to professional mel 
And it is an insult to the profes 
intelligence to that 
supervision cannot be properly exercised 
without continual practice in the actua 
mechanics of the routines. And surely 
the very fact that because of its natur 
these detailed procedures make up a 
larger part of library work than they do 
elsewhere is all the more reason for li 
brarianship as a profession not to alloy 
itself to be tied down to them. The ques 
tion is not whether libraries will con 
to employ these routines and skills, but 
whether they will be relegated to thei 
proper position in the hierarchy ot 
brary duties, thus releasing professionals 
for those other functions which have 
claim to higher considerations. 

What are these functions? Pri 
those which would transform the lib: 
from the passive educational force it is 
to the active educational force it hi 
every right and duty to become 
seated changes in American higher edu 
cation that encourage independent work, 
and technological advances that provide 
more leisure for the adult population are 
only two of the indications that a real 
educational responsibility is being forced 
upon us, both in the college and the pub 
lic library fields. Considerations such as 
these prompted President Hutchins to 
recognize in the library “the great in 
strument of popular education the 
future.” And a glance at our libraries 
hastened him to add: .The 
service we now have must be g 
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standards of librarianship—the library schools and the leaders 
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" 
proved. It is perhaps as important to 
have somebody to discuss books with as 
it is to have the books. This means the 
organization of groups of readers seek 
ing education in certain fields. It 
means the abandonment of the notion 
that the library is a warehouse of books 
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ography of the subject, as well as the 
subject itself; (2) they would themselves 
engage in research, probably though not 
necessarily with special attention to the 
bibliographical or “library” aspects of 
the field; (3) they would bring order to 
the chaos of book selection, by integrat 


which are dealt out to citizens on de- ing departmental orders within their 
mand. It means the adoption instead of field, by analyzing subject collections for 


a coherent and aggressive education pro 


gaps, and filling them, by keeping abreast 


gram.” ° of all new work, and, since they would 
ken ot the researches being conducted 

ide > ] ‘ . i ing 
Educational Re sponsibility in their field in the university, by locat 


of educational 
1d 


ness of our libraries, public and college, 


The effect of this sort 


program on the organization busi 


al 


for those studies. 
set of college librarians would 


ing material necessary 


\nother 


be concerned with the educational poli 


is apparent. The public library would be Ces and purposes of the colleg« itself, as 
the center of post-school and adult edu they are related to the library 7 hese 
cation; it would not only have adminis- might attempt to solve thru the library a 
trative control of such est serious problem of higher education—its 


ablish d S luca- 
if 


tional agencies as adult forums, but 


diffuseness and confusion, Administra 


° - . +; n Cn x ¢ > 4 ] 7 > 
would organize informal discussion tion, faculty, and especially students 
groups and reading courses and lecture complain of! the absence of profitable 
g an ading ! an 


| 
1d it would 


ships, staffed by librarians, a1 


oordination between departments which 


i 
provide for personal contact with patrons hav relationships in subject matter, of 
for many sorts of service and especially the complete lack of integration and unt 
for individual guidance in certain formal fied purpose on the campus. Why should 
studies. The public library is of course not this integration take form around the 
the logical dispenser of this kind of edu- library? If anyone should know the 
to coordinate ™easure and manner in which branches 


cation; besides being able 
with a ready 
be by 1 
agency of adult 


its activities supply otf 
10 «othe 


books—this can done 


popular education—1t 


has certain advantages over a school 


of knowledge supplement one another, 
the profit one has for another, or the 
is that may be made among them 
within a formal system of education, it 


syntTnes 


Vs 
tem or college or university. It is more hould be the educator-librarian. 

flexible and adaptable, and so informal There are, really, few limits to what 
and inclusive (and inexpensive) that it the libraries could do, if only they would. 
could work well with those people who Her , al last, the librarian becomes what 


are uneducable in our formal systems ot 


he ought always to have been—an active 


education, and with those who have been participator in the determination of edu 
unable because of financial or other cational policy, a creative force in educa 
causes to continue their formal educa tion. All in all, it is strange, is it not, 
tion. that a professional group by its own in 


Though stemming from the same 


needs, the proposed change in emphasis 


sistence vitally concerned with education 
has contributed little to its improvement, 


would affect college librarians in a some has followed rather than led, has re 
what different fashion. One group of mained on the whole content to supply 
them, trained in subject fields, might only the physical necessities of that edu 
work in several ways: (1) they would cation, believing that anything else is be- 


advise students and faculty working on 
research studies, with their particular 
value deriving from the fact that they 


vond its concern? 
Now the adoption of this conception 


of librarianship would bring fundamental 





would know the literature and the bibli changes in more than the activities of 
6 Hutchins, The Library, A.L.A. Bulletin, 31:7, Ja As Mr. Shera pointed out, there is much 
wisdom in President Hutchins’ Tke High Learning in America that may profit librarians For instance 
“‘Emphasis on the practical is not an emphasis that professional schools need. . . The emphasis (should 
be) placed where it ds to be, on the intellectual problems of the profession.”’—p. 46. Or: “It is only 
by educating teachers in this way (Hutchins’ proposal for higher education) that we shall ever break th 
vicious circle to which I have many times referred—the circle in which the products of a bad system 
grow up to be the operators and perpetuators of it.’”—p. 115 
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the profession; it would mean a new 
kind of library personnel and a new kind 
of education for that personnel. The 
new candidate for librarianship must be 
eager for knowledge and for social and 
educational service, and able intellectu- 
ally to handle both wisely. He must not 
have the rigidity and the timidity that 
characterize librarians; insofar as these 
have been produced by the tacit recogni- 
tion of the kind of work we have been 
doing, the new environment would not 
sponsor them. He must not be content 
to spend a professional life, or even a 
considerable part of it, in clerical duties. 
His education would concern itself not 
at all with the learning of skills and 
routines which if needed could be learned 
more quickly in actual practice. Instead, 
after a college education in broad, fun- 
damental subject fields, the student of li- 
brarianship would concentrate upon two 
fields of graduate study:* (1) work in 
the intellectual subject matter of libra- 
rianship—its theory, its history, its place 
in society and its responsibility for social 
progress, its educational function, its ad- 
ministrative problems; (2) work in sub- 
ject fields, emphasizing substantial famili- 
arity with broad areas of knowledge, 
especially literature and the social sci- 
ences, with specialization in a particular 
field. Besides giving the librarian a body 
of information without which he could 
not properly discharge his duties, this 
education would produce in him a disci- 
plined, trained mind, the kind of mind 
which would be satisfied only when it 
was dealing with the creative material in 
librarianship to the end of development 
and improvement of the profession and 
its public service. 


Objections 


Naturally, there are some objections 
to this program. I think the most seri- 
ous are these: it may develop in practice 
that there would be some jobs not of 
sufficient scope or importance to warrant 
attention from the new kind of profes- 
sional, yet too difficult or too advanced 
for the clerical assistant; the plan would 
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not work for small public libraries; it 
would not apply to school or children’s 
work. I believe that the first objection, 
if it arose, could be met by classification 
of personnel and the second by coopera- 
tion of small libraries located near one 
another. Perhaps the third could not be 
met so satisfactorily, but that does not 
detract from the value of the program 
for other fields of librarianship, but only 
limits it to them. And even if these 
problems of adjustment proved to be in- 
capable of solution, at least one real 
benefit would remain: open recognition 
that the nature of library work demands 
that professionals spend a good deal of 
their time doing clerical jobs, and that 
this fact must produce two distinct kinds 
of librarians, the policy-making, essen- 
tially creative librarian and the routine, 
essentially mechanical librarian. I am 
strongly inclined to believe that common 
acceptance of this second proposition 
would in itself solve some major prob- 
lems in librarianship. If it did nothing 
else, it would clear the air of some con 
fused notions and wrong thinking, and 
would free the “higher” librarian from 
the hold of the “lower’—the “doctor” 
from the “nurse”. (The objections that 
the new conception is against tradition, 
or that it might cost more money, or that 
it calls for fewer librarians, are of course 
not valid objections at all.) 


No Retreat 


I certainly do not wish to be under 
stood, finally, as saying that our work 
has not been worth doing; I am only 
saying that as a profession we have been 
doing some things too much, that we do 
not need to do them, and that because of 
them we are not doing some other things 
which are more important both for our- 
selves and for the public. I have tried 
to indicate briefly the implications of the 
problem, and one method of its solution. 
I hope the proposal will be accepted for 
what it was intended to be—not a retreat 
from librarianship but, in the best sense, 
an extension and refinement of it. 


™In the light of insistence on more and more education, especially for those engaged in educational 
work, it is surprising and I think significant that librarianship has on the whole insisted on only a 
bachelor’s degree plus a year of professional training, and that largely vocational. 
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Hitch Your W: agor to “the Stars! tas 


HOW THE LIBRARY MAY PROFIT; FROM ‘THE aoe. 
By Maxine Block * 


“LAFAYETTE, Ind—Purdue University stu- 
dents, in a questionnaire test of general 
knowledge, were 90 per cent correct in mat- 
ters concerning motion picture personalities, 
but not a single student could identify Haile 
Selassie and Wallis Simpson.”—From the 
New York American. 

XYZ 


“Depression cuts not restored to 


Public Library.” 


The motion picture business is a two bil- 
lion dollar industry; distributing over 30,000 
miles of film daily to 15,000 motion picture 
theatres in the United States alone; spend- 
ing seventy million dollars annually to ad- 
vertise and exploit screen entertainment as 
follows :—fifty-five million for newspapers 
and magazines; seven and one half million 
dollars on bill-boards; five million on acces- 
sories and two and one half million dollars 
on miscellaneous advertising. 


. . . 


“While twelve boys and girls are passing 
three hours a week in thrills and adventure 
at the motion pictures, only one is at home 
getting the same things from books, as his 
parents used to do when they were young, 
according to the results of a questionnaire 
sent out by the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York to 10,000 boys and girls between 


the ages of ten and sixteen.”—From the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
+ * . 

HAT have these seemingly unre- 


lated facts to do with each other? 
Only this, that in the amazing business of 
the Silver Screen, the public library of 
this country may find help for its prob- 
lems. The public library has given tre- 
mendously to this fabulous business and 
may take a small measure in return. In 
this day of tightly-drawn municipal 
purse-strings, when library officials are 
figuratively lined up against a stone wall 
with the task before them of convincing 
steely-eyed city fathers and depression- 
conscious taxpayers of the fact that li- 
braries are a vital necessity to the com- 
munity of today—in this day, I repeat, 
every librarian should catch at the life 
belt of easily obtainable publicity. In 
film-book tie-ups, he has one method of 
easily obtainable publicity, for the film 
industry today is amazingly powerful in 


* Editor of Motion Picture Review Digest. 


its hold on public interest. The librarian 
who hitches his wagon to that industry 
obtains (1) newspaper publicity, (2) ex- 
hibit material, (3) circulation increases, 
(4) community betterment thru widely 
guided use of film entertainment for 
children. 

Everyone knows that constant pound- 
ing away at a point has results. The li- 
brary which is constantly in the news, 
before the public eye, whose posters, ex- 
hibits, displays, are to be seen in store 
windows, in library windows, in theatre 
lobbies, in YWCA’s, is the one which re- 
ceives the best treatment at the hands of 
a city’s citizens. It is only natural that 
prominence given to library news con- 
vinces the reader of the library’s value. 


If the library news is the type which 
immediately interests the reader, the li- 
brary’s task is made that much easier. 
When we realize that more than seventy 
million visits are made to the film houses 
of the United States each week; that one 
hundred thousand boys and girls attend 
every week; that two hundred and fifty 
million visits are made throut the world 
weekly—then we know that public inter- 
est is not only great, but as the film 
magnates themselves say, “colossal and 
stupendous.” 


Old-Fashioned Disapproval 


In my work on the Motion Picture 
Review Digest, I have found that it is 
not the public’s apathy to films we must 
contend with, but the attitude of some 
librarians who consider the motion pic- 
ture a tawdry, vulgar form of entertain- 
ment, one he or she would not stoop to 
use, and one which the library must fight 
by keeping boys and girls free of its in- 
fluence. 

This type of librarian would not be 
found within 100 yards of a film house 
because, possibly in his youth, films con- 
sisted of the Perils of Pauline or The 
Clutching Hand. He knows nothing of 
the trend toward history with such films 
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and Punishment 


promotes 


Library-film cooperation 
the Cleveland 


headquarters of 


as Nine Days a Queen or the Life of 
Emile Zola; nothing of the trend toward 
social consciousness with Fury and They 
Won't Forget; nothing of biographical 
trends such as the Life of Pasteur, 
Florence Nightingale, Disraeli, Richelieu, 
etc. 

Back in 1924 Mrs. Ina Roberts of the 
Cleveland Public Library originated the 
plan of increasing the circulation of 
books which were bound up with worth- 
while films by making bookmarks and dis- 
playing stills with the book from which 
a film was made or books related to the 
subject. 

In the next several paragraphs I would 
like to bring to the attention of libra 
rians some of the things that have been 
done by libraries in various exhibits and 
tie-ups for newspaper publicity and the 
gaining of reader interest. 





interest in 


Dostoevsky thru this exhibit in the 


Federation of Women's Clubs 


Panel Exhibits 


One of the first and finest methods 
used for publicity is the display of pane 
exhibits which are furnished free upon 


) 


request by addressing the Motion Pi 
ture Producers and _ Distributors o 
America, Inc., 28 West 44th Street, Nev 


York City. In the case of the exhibit 
for The Plainsman a total of more than 
1,300 requests from schools, libraries, 


colleges, and motion picture appreciation 
courses was received. 


Librarians who have not yet availed 
themselves of this splendid publicity aid 
may obtain the following exhibits: Romeo 
and Juliet, Anthony Adverse, The Plains 
man, Maid of Salem, The Good Eart/ 

A Star Is Born, and The Toast of New 
York. Also The Making of a Screen 


Cartoon—from the Paul Terry Studios 
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As new important pictures are issued, 
panels will be made for them. These 
panels are not only of momentary inter- 
est but may be used for future reference 
work on a variety of topics. Writes 
Helen E. Hale of The Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
library, concerning the recently issued 
panels on The Plainsman and Maid of 
Salem : 

“We were overcrowded in this library and 
it was a puzzle at first to know what to do 
with the exhibits. This is what we finally 
settled upon. Sheets of heavy cardboard as 
near the size of the panels as possible, were 
obtained from the printer and the panels were 
fastened with wire staples to the sheets of 
cardboard. Several holes were punched along 
the left side of each page and then all were 
laced together with heavy cord, thus forming 
a book which was placed across the end of a 
table.” 


Children’s Films 


In addition to panels, a very fine way 
to obtain newspaper publicity is to sup 
plement the regular story hour by chil 
dren’s films. The thing to remember 
here is not to show commercial films, for 
the library is not competing with the 
legitimate business of a commercial house. 
There are vast numbers of films, educa 
tional in tone, or of particular historical 
interest which may be utilized, as is 
done by the public library at Watertown, 
Wis. There the children who gather on 
Saturday morning are entertained not 
only with stories but with films of an 
educational and story value. Florence C 
Hayes, the librarian, uses narrative to 
accompany the films. Recently more 
than 200 children enjoyed a story and 
film hour on Heidi. 


From England we hear of a similar 
service in the work of Joan T. D. Web 
ster, librarian at the Rochdale Public 
Library: 

“The films are shown in the children’s li- 
brary. Tickets having been distributed to the 


films previewed and the librarian 
primed with information, the eager children 
are admitted. There is no doubt that they are 
eager; though they probably visit the cinema 
every week, this is something different. For 
a travel picture a large map of the district 
hanging near the screen helps the children to 


school, thé 


identify the locale. After the pictures are 
over, the librarian may make a few more 
comments She then tells the children that 
there are many books in the library which 


would tell them even more of the subjects of 
which they have had a glimpse that evening 
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These books are arranged on one of the tables 
and the children examine them then and there, 
thus establishing the direct contact which is so 


important. List of books can also be distrib- 
uted, but they should be quite short.” 


Note how cleverly Miss Webster has 
brought in the connecting books without 


which such a film hour is of no real 
benefit to the library. 
Bookmarks 
Bookmarks for both adult and chil- 


dren’s films are a publicity method that 
has stood the test of time. Cleveland 
publishes thousands with every picture 
which they feel deserves recognition. 
While Mary of Scotland was playing in 
Pittsburgh, the main Carnegie Library 
distributed 10,000 bookmarks in the city. 

The students of the Photoplay Club of 
Hackensack, N. J., do not rely on Cleve 
land Public library bookmarks for in 
formation. For some time the members 
have been making lists of their own, 
suggesting books to read in connection 
with worthwhile films being shown at 
the local theatres. The cooperation of 
the public library and the school library 
has made this enterprise possible. Lists 
have been published on school bulletin 


boards and in the school magazine. Mrs. 
Bernice MacFarland of the faculty 
writes: 

“With such simple tools as a duplicator 
(ope rated by students) bits of bright colored 
paper, duplicator ink, a typewriter, and a 
little ingenuity, we made bookmarks. On 
these we noted the film showing at the local 
theatre, drew a suggestive sketch and then 
listed a few good books to read along the 
same line of thought The demand was 
greater than our supply. The book marks 


books Sug 


and the 
library shelves rapidly.” 


went like ‘hot cakes’ 
yest d went off the 


High School Library Coo pe ration 


The high school library which does not 
cooperate with films and books is missing 
a tremendous opportunity for usefulness 
when one considers the number of boys 
and girls who go to the movies several 
times a week. Plenty of such libraries 
have availed themselves of book-film tie 
ups. | shall quote only a few: 

Richard James Hurley, librarian of the 
Roslyn High School, N.Y., advocates a 


Movie Corner with a shelf of movie 
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books in the library. The caption “Read 
the Book—See the Movie” is a good 
one. Bulletin boards in his library con- 
tain movie guides, lists of desirable pic- 
tures, reviews of outstanding pictures. 
He has made a list of 100 pictures with 
their corresponding literary work and 
has devised a game with a score for each 
book read and film seen. 

“The most useful exhibit we have 
ever had,” was the comment of an Eng- 
lish teacher at Seward Park High School, 
New York City, after a display featuring 
films made from books had attracted the 
keen interest of 3,500 pupils. Minia- 
ture sets of outstanding pictures, repro- 
duction of movie lots made by the pupils 
themselves, original properties from such 
films as The Crusader all drew a tre- 
mendous amount of attention from the 
students. Every student received a list 
of 100 authors whose books had been 
filmed, and was given chance to win an 
award for identifying the largest num- 
ber of stills in a collection of twenty-five 
outstanding films; and a second award 
for the best list of films made from 
books in which twenty-five stars and 
feature players (whose photographs were 
exhibited) had taken part. 


Circulation Gains 


Many librarians will agree that the 
motion picture provides a fertile source 
of publicity but they would like to know 
if it can benefit circulation. 

Hear what Mrs. Roberts of Cleveland 

has to say on this subject: 
_“I do not know of any way in which a 
library can so greatly increase circulation with 
less expenditure of time, effort and money 
than by film cooperation. . . When the filmed 
version of David Copperfield was shown in 
Cleveland, there were 450 copies in the Cleve- 
land Library system; these went into circula- 
tion immediately upon the announcement of 
the film showing. Five months later in the 
main library out of 67 copies, only 9 were on 
the shelves. In connection with the film 
Richelieu, our History division head said she 
could easily have circulated eight times as 
many copies of the connecting biography as 
were available.” 


New York Public Library: 


Four recent cinema successes rated high 
among the most read books in a recent survey 
by the New York Public Library in which 
20,328 readers returned questionnaires; A 
Tale of Two Cities, Anthony Adverse, The 
Good Earth, and Of Human Bondage. 
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Montclair Junior High School of New 
Jersey: 

“Ninety boys and girls stated that they read 
David Copperfield as a direct result of seeing 
the screen version.” 


A Few Precepts 


First, the library is not in the business 
of advertising films of any nature; but 
is in the business of getting books read. 
I agree with Mr. Gardner when he says: 

“The Cleveland practice of issuing book 
marks on currently showing films is a practical 
idea that might be further adopted. It occurs 
to me, though, that cooperation with the 
cinema might lead to the issue of book marks 
for films that are pure trash—there is still 
only about one film in ten that justifies adver 
tising for reading purposes.” 

Therefore the librarian will first of 
all see that the book filmed is one the 
library wants to advertise, not a cheap 
mystery story or a children’s book which 
is not suitable for children. Then she 
will advertise with the filmed book those 
on the same subject. No librarian wants 
droves of people asking for her copy of 
Mutiny on the Bounty, but she does want 
people interested in that film to take out 
books on old sailing vessels, on naviga- 
tion, on English maritime history, or 
biographical material about Captain 
Bligh. 

The librarian will not want to display 
stills of stars’ pictures which have no 
connection with the film. She is not on 
the publicity staff of a Hollywood motion 
picture star. If the star is costumed in 
such a way that she shows how people 
dress in far off lands or olden times, 
then the still may be used. 

In order to get the books on the 
shelves when the film is showing, the 
librarian will want to watch the progress 
of films in production. This she may 
obtain from the monthly lists in Wilson 
Bulletin, in Books and Films, in Library 
Journal, and in Publishers’ Weekly. She 
will thus know what to order so that the 
books are ready when the film reaches 
town. , 

I have mentioned before the still dis- 
plays sent out by the Motion Picture 
and Producers of America. Write to 
them; get in touch with the large pro- 
ducer exchanges nearest your town, such 
as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and United 
Artists; meet your closest motion pic- 
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ture manager ; see whether he will defray 
the paying of printing costs for book- 
marks; see the bookmarks issued by 
Cleveland which are printed monthly in 
the magazine The Motion Picture and 
the Family; try to build up an audience 
evaluation service by cooperation with 
social agencies in town. 

This audience evaluation service may 
easily be obtained from the Motion Pic- 
ture Review Digest where twenty-five 
entries for each film from _ various 
audience suitability reviewing organiza- 
tions make it easy to see whether the 
film is sv‘*‘able for family, children, or 
adolescents. Try to build up a service 
whereby women will phone for review 
information before permitting their chil- 
dren to attend motion pictures. 

If possible have a collection of books 
on the technique of the film; on script 
writing and motion picture appreciation. 
Keep a file of film criticisms from the 


magazines and newspapers; supplement 
these with the criticisms of the reviewers 
of the Motion Picture Review Digest; 
have such periodicals as Stage, Holly- 
wood Spectator, Variety, etc. 

The following will be found invalu- 
able: Motion Picture Review Digest, 
sold on a service basis by the H. W. 
Wilson Company; The Motion Picture 
and the Family, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors of America, Inc., 
28 West 44th St., New York City, Free; 
Books and Films, monthly, published by 
Ina Roberts and Anthony Belle, $1.00 
per year, 11118 Clifton Blvd, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Photoplay Studies, (15c for 
single copies) Educational & Recrea- 
tional Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Ave., 
Newark, N. J.; Nattonal Board of Re- 
view Magazine, Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, (20c a copy or $2 per year). 








America Seen Thru the Eyes of Modern 


American Writers 
Compiled by Grace O. Kelley and Harriet M. Baumgartner * 


HE present list has been made in response 
to a challenge. 

One July day last summer, on the train be- 
tween Lake Windermere and Euston Station 
in London, an American librarian asked an 
Englishman: 

“Why is it that we Americans seem to read 
so many more of your modern English books 
than you read of our modern American 
books ?” 

“Ah,” came the answer, a bit unreflectively, 
perhaps, “but you do not have so very many 
outstanding modern writers, do you?” 

And then, before the librarian could answer, 
thinking perhaps, to soften the bold assump- 
tion, he added, “At least, your better Ameri- 
can writers do not write about America, do 
they ?” 

“But indeed we do have such writers and 
they do write about America. Do you know—” 

The discussion about American authors 
lasted for the remainder of the six-hour jour- 
ney, revealing that the Englishman knew many 
of our older and a few of our modern Amer- 
ican writers. He remarked naively: 

“You see, when we really accept authors 
like Mark Twain, Jack London, Emerson, 
©. Henry, even Willa Cather and Christopher 
Morley, we are apt to think of them as Eng- 
lishmen.” 

With the thought that this particular Eng- 
lishman might typify many of his countrymen 
and that a list on America as interpreted by 


American writers would be liked by both 
English and Americans, the present array of 
books was chosen. With the wealth of mate 
rial which we found at our disposal we 
realized that the first step was to set 
certain limitations. 


down 


Attention was focused upon the acuteness 
of observation, correct perspective and artistic 
or appropriate expression of the author, in 
addition to the usual criteria demanded of 
novels and other books of literary quality 
The books selected, however, vary somewhat 
in literary value, since really excellent regional 
fiction is rather meagre for certain sections of 
the country. 

should be con 
literary 


Thus, each book included 
sidered as having some claim to 
value; its publication date must fall between 
1920 and 1936; save in a few cases, but one 
work of an author was chosen; and, most 
debatable exclusion of all, were the writings 
of such authors as Caldwell, Faulkner, Farrell, 
Hemingway, Vardis, Fisher, O’Donnell, J. M 
Cain. Some of these men have not portrayed 
American life, while the writing of others did 
not seem to meet the immediate purpose ot 
the list. 


“Oh Wonder 
How many goodly creafures are there 
here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new 
world, 


That has such people in’t!” 


FICTION 


Northeastern States 


Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Washington, D.C. 


Boyd, James. Roll, River. 1935 
The triumphs and tragedies of four genera- 
tions of prosperous coal operators in Pennsyl- 


Carroll, G. H. As the Earth Turns. 1933 


_A chronicle of the events of one year in the 
lives of a Maine farming family. 


Chase, M. E. Mary Peters. 1934 
Depicts the abiding, indestructible influences 
of the seafaring heritage of New England upon 
the nature of those intimately connected with it. 


* Readers’ Advisory Service, The Queens Borough Public 


Dos Passos, John. The 42nd Parallel. 1930; 


1919. 1932; Big Money. 1936 
A dynamic stream of action together wit! 
characters caught in 


ironic portrayal of 
speed and violence of reckless living, mark thi 
trilogy. 

Edmonds, W. D. Drums Along the Mo 
hawk. 1936 


A fine regional novel about early settlers in 
the Mohawk river valley in New York Stat 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Field, R: L. Time Out of Mind. 1935 

A woman’s loyalty to the traditions of 
Maine seafaring family. 

Fisher, (Mrs.) D. C. Bonfire. 1933 

A richly detailed story of a Vermont villag 
and of the destinies that were changed by th 
coming of a firebrand mountain girl, an adven 
turess in the making. 


Halper, Albert. Union Square. 
Impressionistic novel of New 
ians, told with sardonic vigor. 


kf 


1933 


York proletar 


Library, Jamaica, 
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Lincoln, J. C. Blowing Clear. 1930 


A humorous tale laid in a Cape Cod village, 


well-flavored with local color 
Marquand, J. P. The Late George Apley 
1936 
A finely perceptive story of a dominant New 


England character 


Nathan, Robert. One More Spring. 1933 
A subtle ironic reflection on the great de 
yression quite unmindful of conventions 


1 
Parker, After Such Pleasures 
1933 

Lively, 
hattan 
Poole, Ernest. 

A sincere effort to retain 

in the face of present-day 
Laid in New Hampshire 

Santayana, George. The Last 
memoir in the form of a novel. 1936 

A_ philosophical Puritanism, packed 

with wit and wisdom, and written with unosten 


Dorothy. 


] 


stories of life and love in Man 


ironic 


Great Winds. 1933 
faith in the 


materialist 


future 


forces 
) oa e . - 
Puritan; a 


study of 


tatious and clear beauty 
Turnbull, (Mrs.) A. S. The Rolling Years. 
1936 


generations of an Amer 
Scottish community it 


A chronicle of three 
ican family 
Pennsylvania 

Wharton, Edith. Age of Innocence. 1920 

A picture of American manners, or more 
exactly, of New York’s original Four hundred, 
back in the seventies 


Zugsmith, N. L. A 


living in a 


Time to Remember 


1936 

A successful strike of employees in a large 
New York department store forms the climax 
for a frank and realistic story. 


Southern States 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, W est Virginia. 


Bradford, Roark. This Side of Jordan 
1929 

A vivid portrayal of plantation life with its 

savagery and superstition, its loyalties and de 
hances. 

Chapman, Maristan. Happy Mountain 


1928; Homeplace. 1929 


The charm of these stories of the Tennessee 


mountain people it in the character studies 
and the poetic language 
Glasgow, Ellen. Vein of Iron. 1935 


A fine study of Scotch-Irish folk in Virginia, 


notable for its excellent characterization 


Glasgow, Ellen. Th« 
1925 
Amusing, penetrating novel of 
standards in Virginia society. 
Miller, Caroline. Lamb in His Bosom. 1933 
Story of pioneer life in the back country of 
Georgia in pre-Civil war days, written’ with 
sincerity and charm. 


Romantic Comedians. 


changing 


Mitchell, Margaret. Gone With the Wind 
1936 
For sheer story value this is one of the 


finest Civil War epics 
Peterkin, Julia. Scarlet Sister Mary. 1929 


A colorful tale revealing the fineness as well 
as the weaknesses anc superstitions of the 
Gullah Negro of South Carolina 


Rawlings, M. K. South Moon Under. 1933 
A simple story of life in the Florida back 
woods, in the scrub country where pioneer life 

still exists. 
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1926 


unsettled ex 


Roberts, E. M. Time of Man 

A picture of the wandering 

ence of the tenant farmers, written in the v 
nacular of the Southern mountaineer. 


St. Martin, Thaddeus. Madame Toussaint’s 
Wedding Day. 1936 
A remarkably vivid picture of remote 


a 
‘Cajun community on a deita of the Mississippi 
river. 


Stribling, T. S. 


1932; Unfinished 


Forge 1932; The Store 
Cathedral. 1934 
A trilogy which presents the social life of 
Alabama, since the Civil War 
Wolfe, Thomas. Look Homeward Angel 
1929; Of Time and the River. 1935 
The first two volumes in a projected series of 
ix in which the author is attempting a first 
hand report upon the lower social levels of t 
South today. 


Young, Stark. So Red the Rose. 1934 
A slow moving tale, but a massive impression 
of Louisiana p!anters in the Civil Was 


North and South Central States 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin. 

Barnes, M. A. Years of Grace. 1930 


A chronicle of a Chicago family which px 
tures the changes of the past 50 years. 


Ferber, Edna. 1930 


Cimarron 


The drama of Oklahoma’s evolution from 
open prairie to organized propriety 
Gale, Zona. Miss Lulu Bett. 1920 
Six months in the life of a spinster who 


longs for sympathy and an escape from a chee1 
less life of drudgery. 

Hughes, Langston. Not Without Laughter 
1930 

A quiet, reflective study of the Negro mind, 

by a young Negro poet who writes with sim 
plicity and tolerant understanding. 

Johnson, Josephine. 
1934 


Now in November 


A realistic story of farm life in the Middle 
West told in poetic prose. 
Lane, R. W. Let the Hurricane Roar. 1933 


A tale of the courageous struggles of two 
pioneers in the Dakotas, told with simplicity and 


sweeping directness 
Lewis, Janet. 
events concerning the 

of St. Mary’s. 1932 
sJehind the chronicle of several generations is 


the story of the Ojibway Indians who witnessed 
the passing of their lands into white hands and 


The Invasion; a narrative of 
Johnston family 


the transformation of their rituals and beliefs 
into folklore. 
Lewis, Sinclair. Main Street. 1921 
The vain struggles of a crusading woman 


against the inertia of a typical mid-western 


small town. 
Pound, Arthur. Once A Wilderness. 1934 
The passing from the agricultural to the in 
dustrial order is portrayed in this chronicle of 
a sturdy Michigan family. 


Rglvaag,. O. E. 


saga of the prairie. 


Giants in the Earth; a 
1927; Peder Vic- 


torious. 1929 
Reveals the hardship and heroism of Nor 
wegian settlers in the plains of South Dakota 
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Suckow, Ruth. The Folks. 1934 
A long saga rich in detail of Middle Western 
family life. 
Tarkington, Booth. Alice Adams. 1921 


‘he revealing story of a small town American 


Walker, Mildred. Fireweed. 1934 


A generation comes of age in the years of 
the rise and decline of the lumber industry in 
northern Michigan. 


Western and Southwestern States 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, W yo- 
ming. 


Austin, (Mrs.) M. H. Starry Adventure. 
1931 


Against a glowing canvas of New Mexico, is 
drawn a compelling portrait of a bewildered and 
idealistic youth fumbling for a grasp on reality. 
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Cather, W. S. Death Comes For the Arch- 
bishop. 1927 
The gorgeous panorama of the old Southwest 
passes before the eyes of a gentle French priest. 
Davis, H. L oney in the Horn. 1935 
History and fable combined in a story of 
Oregon pioneer life. ; 
La Farge, Oliver. Laughing Boy. 1929 
A lovely idyll of the Navajo country. 
Morrow, (Mrs.) H. W. Enchanted Canyon. 
1921 


A novel of the Grand Canyon and Arizona 


desert. 
Ostenso, Martha. Wild Geese. 1925 


A tale of a Scandinavian farming community 
in the prairie country of the Northwest. 


Raynolds, Robert. Brothers In the West. 
1931 


The story of two brothers, bound togethe: 
indissolubly by the great force of their brother- 


hood. 
Steinbeck, John. Tortilla Flat. 1935 


This story of life among the child-like natives 
of a tumble down section of Monterey, Cali 
fornia, is distinguished for its facile style and 
broad humor. 


NON-FICTION 


Adams, J. T. The Epic of America. 446p. 
1931 


An inspiring narrative of the evolution of the 
American nation. 

Allen, F. L. Only Yesterday; an informal 
history of the nineteen-twenties. 

A_ review of American life following the 
World War, dealing with such diverse topics as 
the Teapot Dome scandals and the “flaming 
youth” period. 5 

Austin, (Mrs.) M. H. The American 
Rhythm; studies and reexpression of 
Amer-indian songs. 174p. 1930 

A collection of American Indian _ songs, 
lyrics, magic formulas, and tribal lays—all as- 
pects of expression that belong only to the 
United States. 


Beard, C. A. and M. R. The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization. 824p. 1927 


_A keen interpretation of agricultural, indus- 
trial, intellectual and religious forces in Amer- 


ican life. 
Beard, M. R. ed. America Through Wo- 
558p. 1933 


men’s Eyes. 

Letters and journals of American women 
showing woman’s role in the evolution of cul- 
ture and civilization. 

376p. 


Benét, S. V. John Brown’s Body. 
1928 


A long narrative poem of great energy and 
sweep, which swings into view the whole course 


of the Civil War. 
Brooks, Van Wyck. The Flowering of 
New England. 550p. 1936 
A warm, rich panorama of mid-century Bos- 


ton when America reached one of her historic 
literary peaks. 


Canby, H. S. The Age of Confidence; life 
in the nineties. 260p. 1934 
Recalling his youth in Delaware, the author 
analyzes and interprets domestic and cultural 
life of the nineties. 
Carmer, C. L. Listen For A Lonesome 
Drum; a York state chronicle. 38Ip. 


1S86 

~ York story-teller has gathered sketches of 
New York State, including folk tales, tall tales, 
and gossip which seem most typical of the 
native life of the communities. 


Carmer, C. L. Stars Fell on Alabama. 294p. 
1 


The old Alabama and the new are here pic 
tured by a northerner who lived for six years 
in the state. 


Chase, Stuart. Rich Land, Poor Land. 
36lp. 1936 
The vividly told story of waste in all the 


basic resources of the United States, and what 


we can do about it. 
Coffin, R. T. Lost Paradise; a boyhood on 
a Maine coast farm. 284p. 1934 
Boyhood reminiscences which faithfully and 
poetically depict the America of yesterday. 
Commager, H. §. Theodore Parker: Yan- 
kee Crusader. 339p. 1936 
A great and lasting contribution to the bio 
graphical literature of the anti-slavery era 
Cullen, Countee, ed. Caroling Dusk; an an- 
thology of verse by Negro poets. 237p 
1927 
Includes the new and young poets of the last 
five years. 
Day, Clarence. Life With 
1935 
The vigorous figure of Father, dominating the 
tone and temper of family life, is described with 
affection and infectious humor. 


De Voto, Bernard. Forays and Rebuttals 


Father. 258p. 


403p. 1936 
Errors in thinking, placidly accepted fallacies, 
and the American dream born of empire-building 


are here exposed. 
Downey, Fairfax. Portrait of An Era As 
Drawn by C. D. Gibson. 391p. 1936 
A readable biography of Charles Dana Gibson 
which vividly portrays his place in the artistic 


world and his influence upon the American 
manner in the period of the “Gibson girl.” 


Fergusson, Harvey. Rio Grande. 296p. 1933 
A vivid description of the succeeding gener 
ations that have lived in the Rio Grande valley, 
with their varying types of frontier civilization. 
Frank, W. D. The Re-Discovery of Amer- 
ica: an introduction to a philosophy of 
American life. 353p. 1929 
A wigorous attempt to discover a direction 
for the growth of a creative American life. 
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Freeman, Joseph. An American Testa- 
ment; a narrative of rebels and roman- 
tics. 678p. 1936 


Here, in panorama, are the men, events, and 
places of the later twenties, as viewed by a 
young American literary radical. 
Frost, Robert. New Hampshire; a poem 
with notes and grace notes. 113p. 1923 
An authentic picture of New England, full of 
genial fun and keen observation. 
Gilfillan, H. W. I Went to Pit College. 
288p. 1934 
A young Smith college graduate disguises her- 


self and lives the life of the miners in a Penn- 
eylvanian coal-mining town. 


Hagedorn, Herman. 
phy. 334p. 1936. 


The colorful life story of a “‘typical” Amer- 
ican who established the Brookings Institution 
in Washington. 


Hough, Emerson. 


3rookings; a biogra- 


The Passing of the 


Frontier; a chronicle of the old West. 
18lp. 1921 
A stirring account of our frontier days, of 


the range, the cowboy and the homesteader. 


Hutchins, R. M. The Higher Learning in 
America. 119p. 1936 
An intelligent educator pleads that the pur- 
suit of truth for the advancement of knowledge 
be made the purpose of truth education. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. 
643p. 1929 
A fine, detailed appraisal of American poetry 
seen with a balanced viewpoint. 
Kreymborg, Alfred, ed. 
632p. 1930 


An anthology of American 
three centuries, 1630-1930 


Our Singing Strength. 


Lyric America. 


poetry covering 


Upstream; an Ameri- 


248p. 1922 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. 
can chronicle. 
The personal record of a sensitive, intellec- 
tual Jew who worked his way steadily up the 
stream of American prejudice to an honored 
place in American letters. 


Lindsay, N. V. The Golden Whales of 


California and Other Rhymes In the 
American Language. 18lp. 1920 

The poet and the urchin emerge together in 
this lively and typically ‘‘Vachelese” poetry. 


MacLeish, Archibald. Panic; a play in 
verse. 101p. 1935 
The effect of the recent financial upheaval 


upon a man, written in a verse form adapted to 
the rhythm and cadences of contemporary 
American speech. 

Mencken, H. L. The American Language; 
an inquiry into the development of 
English in the United States. 4th ed. 
769p. 1936 


Mencken, H. L. 
1927 
Witty, provocative and stimulating ridicule of 
a number of things in modern American life. 


Morison, S. E. Maritime History of Mas- 
sachusetts, 1782-1860. 402p. 1930 

An intensely readable and authentic account 

of the rise and development of Massachusetts as 

a sea power, carried thru the clipper ship era 
‘so long as wind and sail would serve.’ 


Selected Prejudices. 166p. 


Morison, S. E. Three Centuries of Har- 
vard, 1636-1936. 512p. 1936. 
A brilliant and colorful history of Harvard 


giving at the same time an excellent understand- 


ing of our country. 
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Morley. Christopher. 
193i 
The charming memoirs of the author’s first 
40 years, touching his education and literary ex- 
periences, together with reflections on a host of 
subjects. 


Mumford, Lewis. The Golden Day; a study 
in American experience and culture. 
283p. 1926 

A brilliant critical survey of American cul- 
ture which flowered in the days of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, Hawthorne and Melville. 

Parker, C. S. Wanderer’s Circle. 1934 

A cheerfully written account of life in New 


York City, of travels abroad, winding up finally 
on a Berkshire farm. 


And Gladly 


John Mistletoe. 455p. 


Perry, Bliss. Teach; reminis- 


cences. 315p. 1935 
_ Genial memories of a life spent almost en 
tirely in academic circles. 

Ross, Ishbel. Ladies of the Press. 622p. 
1936 


chronicle of the glories and battles of 


American newspaper women. 
Rourke, Constance. Audubon. 342p. 1936 
The story of one of the great springtime 
characters of America and of his unique place 
in American history. 


Sandburg, Carl. The 
495p. 1927 
A collection of two hundred and eighty songs, 
ballads and ditties which men have sung in the 
making of America. 


Sandburg, Carl. The People, 
1936 
The people of America as the poet sees them 
in the contemporary scene, revealed in a wealth 
of proverbs, anecdotes, characterization and 
conversations. 


American Songbag 


Yes. 286p. 


Santayana, George. Character and Opinion 
In the United States. 233p. 1920 


A keen, kindly analysis of American life, 
particularly of the more subtle mental attitudes. 


Seldes, G. V. Mainland. 429p. 1936 
With one hundred per cent Americanism as 
the objective, all modern American phenomena 
from the movies to the problem of international- 
ism are interpreted. 


Sherman, S. P. Genius of America. 269p. 
1923 
Essays which represent the reaction of a 


liberal-minded college professor to the teachings 
of the American “intelligentsia.” 


Smith, T. V. The Promise of 
Politics. 307p. 1936 
The author, a_ professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago and an Illinois State 
Senator, discusses the ethics and motives of 
politics. 


American 


Steffens, Lincoln. Autobiography. 2v. 884p. 


One of the most interesting of modern re- 
formers reveals first-hand facts about graft and 
corruption in American cities. 


Van Doren, Carl. Three Worlds. 317p. 1936 


An American writer and literary critic of 
wide interests and friendships, recalls the story 
of his life in three periods, the pre-war, post-war 
and depression years. 


Wharton, Edith. A Backward Glance. 385p. 
1934 


Reminiscences of a cosmopolitan 
and of an important literary career. 


social life 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of 


colleagues in popularizing library services, 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C 


Baton Rouge, La. 


[' is rumored that the Nester was 
doing his stint, early one morning, in the 
top of a thousand-year live oak on the State 
Capitol grounds. If it can be substantiated, 
which we doubt, it must have been a last 
resort to escape the heavy languorous atmos- 
phere of the “bird-cage” dwellings in the 


seen 


town. We can, after a month in the city of 
the Red Stick, readily appreciate the advan- 
tages of an Oak Nest. If a breath stirred, 


the incalculably old limbs of the oak would 
embrace it. At night, it would afford a mag- 
nificent view of the twinkling lights of passing 
ferries swirling their way too and fro across 
the Mississippi, of the old Louisiana State 
University campus with its romantic fortress 
dormitories (now the residence quarters of 
state officials, library school teachers, and 
other money magnates), of the giant light 
beam focussed from the Capitol tower on the 
burial vault of Huey P. Long, and of the 
small lake, to the right of the Capitol, fringed 
with its exotic growth of pale lavender water 
hyacinths. These lovely hyacinths, we 
learnt, are Louisiana’s public enemy No. 1. 
They propogate so rapidly in bayous and 
rivers that navigation is frequently blocked. 
In spite of the monkish ingenuity of Uncle 
Sam’s army engineers, the stubborn plant 
continues to multiply, spreading its lovely 
flower, like a spider web, across the water. . . 
Before leaving these parts, we should like to 
give documentary proof that we saw enough 
of New Orleans to do an ordinary person 
the rest of his life. At the famous Southern 
Yacht Club we were introduced to a small 
but attractive-looking nautical library. The 
rules read: “Books may be taken for 2 weeks; 
full cost of the book will be charged to the 
member's monthly dues for failure to return 
books on time.” On Chartres Street we dis- 
covered a “Pipe Consultant” who advises 
pipe people what to buy and smoke. His own 


North 











brand, a mixture of St. James “périque” and 
cigar trimmings, defies description. The one 
hundred eighty-five year-old Absinthe Hous¢ 
(Bourbon Street) has the mellow atmospher« 
of an authentic landmark. From now on we 
view and taste nothing that hasn’t at least an 
authentic history of one hundred years. We 
saw enough antique shops in the Old Quarte1 
to fill the Gulf and enough fine iron work to 
fence in the whole state of Louisiana. W« 
rested in the venerable alcoves of Tulane and 
Loyola university libraries, we almost had ou 
picture taken with Librarian McGivaren in 
the New Orleans Public, and we explored th 
catacombs of the Howard Memorial Reference: 


Library. We arrived on the wrong day to get 
even a peep at the statues of royalty in St 
Louis Cemetery No. 1, but luck was with us 


when an obliging dark boy piloted us thi 

the other two Branches. From him we found 
out that lodging in Branch No. 2 is “eight 
dollars a year and up” for a wall vault. W: 
inferred from a posted schedule of rates that 
business is brisk: it ended on this melancholy 
note “Overtime (funerals and removals) afte 
5 pM. One dollar extra per hour.” 


“Inspired Amateurs’”’ 


It has been said of Lytton Strachey that 
he may often be read for information, but 
always for pleasure. The criticism implied 
is true of much of modern biography. It is 
written chiefly for entertainment, accuracy 
being a secondary consideration. Occasionally 
we meet a book which has the double merit, 
and Dr. Kevin Guinagh’s Inspired Amateurs, 
to be published by Longmans this month, is 
just such a book. It is brilliantly conceived, 
painstakingly accurate, pleasantly written. Our 
motive in praising it is pure, though Edito: 
Kunitz read it in the manuscript and pro 
nounced it excellent for library purposes. 

The amateurs in this book stem from th 
scientific, historical, and philosophical fields 
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familiar to most of us by name at 


know, no on¢ 


They aré 


least, but as far as we has ever 


thought to record their lives as characters 
who became world famous thru their hobby 
rather than their profession. Dr. Guinagh 


disclaims any intention of knocking the pro 
fessional—is, in fact, himself one—but his 
between-the-line gibes at the uninspired pro 
fessional are pretty vinegarish. He has no 
crown all amateurs—“the world is 
full to over-flowing with the dilettanti’—but 
whittles down his few to those who 
have genuine fire and reality, a lover’s passion 
for their pastime. 

Best for 


desire to 


chosen 


view of the 
author’s subject and style are the chapter 
headings: Preacher Chemist, Joseph Priestley; 
The Count and his Beggars, Benjamin Thomp- 
son; A Musician Looks at the Stars, William 
Herschel; Science in a Monastery 
Mendel; The Stonemason of Cro- 
Hugh Miller; A Janitor 
Remark, Anton Leeuwenhoek: A 
Jattles Poverty, Henrt Fabre 
Indigo to Heinrich 
Banker Historian, George 
ing the Doctor, 
grinding 


A 


giving a snapshot 


Garden, 
Gregor 
Rises to 
Scientist 
: From 
Schliemann; 
Grote; Enlighten- 
Hales; The Lens- 
Benedict de Spinoza 
chapter is devoted to “Today’s Ama- 
teurs” and Arthur E. Morgan, 
the T.V.A., contributes a 
The Author 

Not Homer in the 
morning, modern languages in the afternoon, 


marty, 


Jean 


Excavation, 


Stephen 
Philosophe Ee 
final 
Chairman of 
preface. 

teaching 


content with 


and delivering orations at night, Dr. Guinagh 
divides his spare time between writing whim- 
Morley for the 
scholarly 


1 
siecs a la 


popular magazines 


and dissertations on Arnobius for 


the classical journals 


Fall Hunches 


The perennially popular Story Hour, 


soon 


to begin again, furnishes excellent material 
for a feature story which few editors will 
ignore Now is the time to prepare it! 


Martha J. Petty, children’s librarian of the 


Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Library send a 
fine example prepared by a reporter for the 
local newspaper. The full-page layout, fea- 


turing a central group of Story Hour pictures, 


appears under the caption StorrEs—WeE ALI 


LIKE THEM. Copy for the Manitowoc 
story emphasizes the educational value of 
library service for children. The librarians 


did no writing but furnished the information 
which the reporter needed to prepare his own 
story. 
ok * 

Librarian 
Bloomfield (N.J.) 
especially grateful 
She writes: 


To Florence Downs, assistant to 
Janet F. Melvain of the 
Public Library, we are 
for a triple-decker hunch. 
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September 
“Quarterly letters have been sent to the 
high school teachers to keep them informed 
of new books on pedagogical and other sub 
think will be of interest 
new to the system art 


which we 
Elementary teachers 
invitations to register, enumerating the 
services we offer, our many loan 
exhibits of cardboard historic villages, cotton- 
industry charts, figures of Chinese workers, 
and stereoscopic views. 


jects 


sent 
such as 


“One hundred people meet each year in out 
library auditorium, associated together as 
Friends of the Library. This year our Friends 
gave the library over $200 with which to buy 
art books. The books were chosen by the 
librarian with the help of the Friends’ Asso- 
The following letter was sent to the 
members: 

Dear Friend of 


ciation 


the Library: 

I am glad to report to you that $260.50 has 
been given to the Bloomfield Public Library 
by the Friends of the Library Association 
for 1937. As you know, this sum is to be 
spent for books on the Fine Arts If you 


have any titles to suggest, won’t you let me 
have them before the fifteenth of June, so 
that I can send a book order to the publishers 
in the near future? 

Your friendliness and good will toward the 


library are greatly appreciated by the trustees 
and members of the staff, and your generous 
financial support has substantially increased 
the library’s usefulness in Bloomfield. In the 
early autumn we will send you a list of the 
titles purchased; we hope you will enjoy th 
collections that you have helped the library to 
acquire. 

“Using as a basis the schedule suggested by 
the A.L.A. Bulletin a year ago, we have had 
our W.P.A. artist make a poster for 
occasion in the year, besides a wide selection 
from which frequent changes can be taken. 
The slogans on some of these are ‘You have 
the questions? We have the (this 
for the door to the Room) ; 
‘Laughter holding both its sides’ 
the picture’; and what we 


every 


answers 
Reference 
‘As good as 


consider the gem 


of the collection, ‘Distinctly NOT for the 
average reader,’ the subtle intimation of 
which few can resist.” 

* * x 


Slogan in window display in the New 


Orleans Public Library. 
“Come off your Shelf 
And read from QOur’s” 


a 


“In an effort to let everyone in on how the 
other half lives, or to tell the right hand 
what the left is doing, this casual publication 


will include and 


strange occurences unusual 
services rendered by the Toledo librarians in 
the course of their daily work”. . . The fore- 


going is by way of introduction to What 
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next?, a mimeographed staff bulletin, launched 
recently by the staff of the Toledo Public 
Library. Librarian Russell J. Schunk writes, 
“Unusual types of library service, humorous 
happenings, and serious bits about library 
routine are all included in this publication, a 
copy of which is furnished each member of 
the staff and each library trustee.” The first 
two numbers are superbly captioned and filled 
with celestial fire. The copy is library 
copy, to be sure, but without rheumatics. 
Get a copy and see for yourself! If the 
editors will pardon a personal suggestion— 
Leave readers’ slips in asking for titles of 
books to the mangle-department of Gaylord’s 
Triangle. 
** * 

Credo is a leaflet prepared for library 
readers by the Trustees of the Montclair 
(N.J.) Public Library. Writes William E. 
Marcus, President of the Board, “You will 
notice that this leaflet represents another side 
of library work than that usually interpreted, 
emphasis being placed upon the available 
services and upon relations and ideals.” These 
relations and ideals are symbolized in the 
original Rockwell Kent illustration and in the 
typographical design. The legend under the 
caption Credo is simple but well-phrased in 
its description of the services which the library 
has to offer. In brief, it seems to be an 
excellent scheme for promoting a more suc- 
cessful form of public relations and the fact 
that the Trustees are back of it makes the 
plan certainly worth passing on to other 
libraries and trustees. If you send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Miss Margery 
Quigley, Librarian, you may still be in time to 
get a copy. 

* * * 

Can You Tell Me? is a question and answer 
column conducted semi-weekly by the Mont- 
clair (N.J.) Public Library for the local 
press. The questions relate to Montclair and 
are received first at the library’s special in- 
formation desk. The answers prepared for 
the column refer to the books in which the 
information was found. This sort of publicity 
has been described by one public librarian as 
“easily the best publicity the library gets.” 
Toledo, Long Beach, and the Pittsfield public 
libraries conduct similar columns. 

** * 


Several inquiries have been received from 
libraries regarding the use of film for library 
publicity purposes. If there are any libraries 
or library organizations using or planning to 
use this medium of publicity, we should 
appreciate a report on progress. Recent studies 
made at Harvard and Columbia show that 
silent and sound motion pictures are from 
20 per cent to 40 per cent more effective than 
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other media of education, both in conveying 
information and in holding the student’s 


attention. 
* * * 


From the Newark Public Library report: 
“The weekly column published on the editorial 
page of the Newark Evening News for the 
last seven years under various headings was 
given a new title in 1936 of The Newark 
Library: Baedeker of Books.” Other titles 
for this column previously used were: 


Where Can I Learn It? 

Are You Too Busy to Read? 
Where Can I Find It? 

Some Newer Points of View 
Why Stop Learning? 
Newark Library As 


$ 6 = 


The Bridge, official publication of the Al- 
bany Public Library, carries some of the best 
and most effective library publicity writings 
we have yet seen. We have stolen many ideas 
from it and believe other librarians, too, might 
improve their publicity if they would imitate 
it. The latest number to hand (v. 10, no. 2) 
presents succinctly, concretely, and pungently 
the community service of the library. 


University 


* * * 


How much printed matter in libraries is 
available to business men is not generally 
recognized by that fraternity. At least we 
suppose this is the reason for “A Library of 
Business Information”, published and sent for 
review by the Central Public Library of 
Bristol, England. It can best be described as 
a business Mudge to books, pamphlets, maps, 
directories, periodicals, trade publications, and 
patents material in the branch Library of 
Commerce. Its handsome and expensive for- 
mat is suited to its audience. For the large 
public and reference library it can be recom- 
mended as a promotional organ, but more im- 
portant, as a reference tool. 


Publicity Highlights 


Returning from our summer wanderings to 
a sizable stack of library news items, we are 
more than ever convinced that libraries too 
often follow the main-traveled highways in in- 
terpreting their services—annual reports, read- 
ing lists, etc. We are impressed by the solid 
value of these publications but would prefer, 
occasionally, to review ideas and experiences 
which are different from the routine and 
humdrum in publicity. For the purpose of 
this column we are particularly interested in 
some piece of library promotion work which 
has achieved widespread local attention. The 
Wilson Bulletin is generously providing this 
space for an exchange of publicity ideas and 
experiences—what we like to think of as a 
kind of “roll-call” of ingenious publicity de- 
vices. What have you to offer? 








“What Next” Cards 
By Roland Mulhauser * 


YING in the slush on my back under the 

book truck while removing the tire 
chains, the following printable, if not prac- 
ticable, professional thought came to mind. 
It concerns publicity, getting borrowers to 
know what books to ask for next. Almost 
any sized library might try the idea, though it 
will probably work best in one that has a 
$10,000 budget or better, which mine has not. 
The cost and the time necessary to carry out 
the plan, however, do not appear excessive. 

A pocket similar to those used for the 
regular book cards would be pasted in all the 
popular new books as they are added, ac- 
cording to this scheme. If the regular pocket 
is inside the front cover, then, of course, this 
one would be placed inside the back cover. 
The pocket might bear a caption such as this: 

“WHAT NEXT? This pocket contains 
suggestions for further reading that might 
interest you, memoranda for use next time 
you visit the library.” 

Conventional lists of the right size could 
be used, but special annotated catalog cards 
reproduced on any stencil-using machine 
ought to work out even better. Attention 
would be attracted by the novelty of the plan, 
it would be flexible in its use and probably 
no more expeusive than printed lists. Cata- 
logers, thinking about the idea of reproducing 
unit catalog cards by machine, might find 
this the final argument needed for actually 
trying it. Annotations, if written in the style 
of, or copied directly from the Booklist or 
the Standard Catalogs, should serve very 
well not only in arousing interest when used 
as publicity, but also in giving information 
when used as catalog cards. 

A glorious mixture of titles inserted in 
the pockets when books are charged might 
help more in tleveloping diversified reading 
interests than carefully prepared sequence 
suggestions would help “specialists,” who, 
after all, make up a very minute portion of 
the reading public. 


The printing of the extra cards for the 
“What Next?” pockets could be done on less 
expensive paper than the regular catalog cards 
and both sides might be used. About six 
cards in a pocket at a time should be suffi- 
cient, the stock being replenished as borrow- 
ers “use up” the cards. Though the number of 
copies of each to be printed and the number 
of titles to be treated this way depend largely 
upon local conditions, it would appear that 
quite a number would be necessary to start 
with, say, probably, at least a hundred copies 
each of at least 100 different titles. 


Costs would be determined by the follow- 
ing factors: stencils, paper, ink, pockets, 
paste, and the time for editorial work, mimeo- 
graphing, and pasting. Placing the cards in 
the pockets could be done without any or 
with very little extra labor when books are 
being charged. 

Additional savings would be effected by 
using the regular book card pockets for 
these “What Next?” cards. When charging 
is done, the book cards would simply be 
replaced by these “What Next?” ones. If any 
remained in the books when returned and 
carded, they could be removed and placed 
on the pile ready for redistribution. A special 
notice-catching “What Next?” explanation 
could be inserted along with the cards if the 
pockets did not bear the notice. Or, forget 
the notice. Readers, hunting for the book 
mark they never can find, will readily enough 
come across the cards. 

If the scheme does not work, all that would 
have to be undone is the extra pocket busi- 
ness, if any is used. And we all] know that 
pockets will come out, and that librarians will 
think of the oddest things when they are lying 
in the slush on their backs under book trucks 
while removing tire chains. 





Library Broadcasting 


The future of library broadcasting is bright 
and full of possibilities, according to the con- 
sensus of opinion at the A.L.A. Conference 
Round Table. 

Miss Julia L. Sauer of the Children’s 
Department of the Rochester Public Library 
reported on the children’s program her li- 
brary puts on the air. By inquiry, she found 
that during the year 1936-37, eight public li- 
braries offered programs for children. These 
were Atlanta, Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Rochester, Superior, and 
Wichita. The programs were about evenly 
divided between story hours and book talks. 

Reporting the experience of the Cincinnati 
Public Library Chalmers Hadley, librarian, 
said that Cincinnati has been on the air for 
eleven years. Recently, with the help of a 
publicity expert, the programs were revised 
with a view to make them even more appeal- 
ing to the public. Dialogues, dramatics, and 
question and answer programs are now be- 
ing used. He quoted John Cotton Dana, 
who said that “the American public is ear- 
minded, not eye-minded,” and _ said this 
augured well for library broadcasting in the 
future. 


* Tompkins County Traveling Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 











The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


HIS the summer of the Japanes¢ 
beetle, the corn borer, and the Maine 
book. Late in July we gave up the struggle 
against them and resorted to a studied atti 


was 


tude of indifference. The strategy seems to 
have worked fairly effectively against the 
beetle and the borer. 

we Me 


Note from a diary: One day, when we 
have come to our maturity, we awake with 
the dreadful realization that we can 
no word that will appease everybody, 
we can think no thought that will 
everything, that we can perform no 
that will wholly redeem us. Yet, lest our life 
fall apart, we must continue to strive to speak 
that word, to think that thought, to perform 
that action. 


speak 
that 
settle 


action 


ane 
4 
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My most triumphant moment of the summer 
was not on the tennis court or at my writing 
desk: it was in the garden, mid-afternoon, 
July 29, when the one-eyed wild robin that I 
had been courting all month finally came to 
me. warily stepping, head cocked to one side, 


and picked at the ripe blackberries in my 
hand. 
ye ye (ote 
For those of you who like to tease 


your 
brains with questions and answers, here is a 
“hoat contest,” designed by Mrs. Minnie M 
Hussey of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
North Carolina. To show 
how the contest works, we'll tell you before- 
hand that the answers to the first two ques- 
tions are, respectively, “bark” and “cat boat.” 
Now solve the rest yourself. The complete 


versity of you 


answers may be found at the close of this 
department. 
Boats—A_ Contest 
1. What boat is part of a tree? 
2. What boat is an Aanimal? 
3. What boat rhymes with typical July 
weather ? 
4. What famous boat was named for a 
conjunction and a woman? 
5. What famous boat is a royal personage? 
6. What boat is used in barber shops? 
7. What boat is a bargain? 
8. What boat was named for a large aquatic 


animal in the Bible? 


part! 


9. What boat is partly a boy’s name, 
a kitchen utensil? 

10. What boat describes what you do to yout 
trunk when going on a journey? 


ll. What kind of boat originated in a tea 
kettle? 

12. What type of ship is used by musi 
teachers in class work? 


13. What boat is part of a house plus th 


letter y? 
14. What boat suggests a strugel 
15. What boat begs at the back door? 


16. What boat uses sharp instruments? 


17. What boat is a beer glass? 

18. What boat suggests a big fight? 

19. What boat rhymes with the name « 
recent pre sident ? 

20. What boat is a colloquial expression used 
in baseball? 

21. What boat was used by Elaine in /dylls 


of the King F 
22. What boat is usually a leisurely travell 
23. What boat rhymes with banker? 
24. What boat spends all its time coming 
going? 
25. What boat may be either a fork 
catching fish or a two-wheeled vehicl 
26. What boat is discarded material? 
27. What boat begins as a Latin prefix and 
ends as a sailor? 
28. What boat after making an 
into a quantity of paper? 
29. What boat is most destructive ? 
30. What boat is safest in a storm? 
a ae 
My little item in the June issue—picked uy 
from a newspaper columnist—about the 
authorship of An American Doctor’ 
Odyssey has deal of 
anguish, for I am told authoritatively by 
W. Norton, the publisher, that the author of 
the Odyssey is the laughter-loving Dr. Heiser 
himself and other. The original draft 
of the book was 


dictated by the 
Mr. Norton’s own New York city apartment 
According to the 


effort 


tive 
mental 
A 
| 


causea me a 


none 
doctor n 


Wilson Bulletin’s 
poll, Dr. Heiser’s reminiscences have been the 
favorite non-fiction book of the year in Amer 
ican public libraries. 


monthly 


ane ate 
} ve Ss 


Librarian’s Week 
I browse thru the prose 
That is Monday and Tuesday 
And Wednesday 
\nd Thursday and Friday; 
I live the poem that is Saturday; 
And I sing the song that is Sunday. 
Mary Loyola Power 


OFF 
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No argument is required to convince the 
Foreign Promotion The Wil- 
son Company that war is an enemy of culture, 
including librarianship and the valuable pacific 
work in li- 


Department of 


pursuit of reference and research 


braries. The records of the Company show, 
I am told, that its services to foreign coun- 
tries are almost obliterated as soon as the 
machine guns begin to rat-tat-tat and the 
gentle bombs to rail The youthful but 


flourishing business of the Company in Europe 
earlier in the century was practically destroyed 
by the World War, 
after two decades, 
covered. 

Following the International Bibliographical 
Madrid two years ago, 
veloped an active 
but the 


and in some countries, 


it has not yet been re 


Congress in Spanish 
interest in library 


bloody 


of civil war soon terminated not only this in 


libraries de 


tools, business 


and referenc 


terest but many of Spain’s libraries as well 


It remains to be seen what effect the recent 


military operations of the Japanese in China 


will have on the remarkable progress in li 
brary work made by the Chinese in recent 
years. I was surprised to learn that Peiping 


= 


libraries and 61 subscriptions 


Index, Book Review 


wokshops take 


to the Cumulative B 


Digest, and other Wilson reference publica- 
tions; Shanghai takes as many. if not more 
Tientsin takes 10. China, indeed, incredible as 
it may seem, is almost the best foreign cus 
tomer of The Wilson Company, equaling 
Great Britain and surpassing every othe 
country except the U.S.S.R. in its total pur 
chases of Wilson books and services. Sales 
in Japan by comparison are modest indeed 
If Japan should conquer China, it seems 
doubtful that the new ernment would be 
interested in continuing the current spirited 


program oO! ( hine S¢ S h ¢ | al d | | rary ex 

pansion 
The im 

world—the ones that say, 


steel !”"—art 


perialistic nations of the modern 
“Let them eat 
likewise inclined to say, “Let 


them read bullets 


Referring to ‘the world 


\ ebe ss 


Sc ction, 


complexity of the 
of children’s book S, Mile. Blanch 
head of the Children’s Literature 
International Bureau of Education, 
told the A.L.A. Conference that 
Wonderland is not highly 


critics find it too fan 


Geneva, 
Alice in 
regarded in the 
Latin countries, where 
tastic and deficient in the beauties of style. 


Mile. Weber 


a mirror of history in the making 


described children’s books as 
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“The very spirit of the Fascist régime is at 
the basis of many a new Italian book for 
children. figures of ancient Rome, 
Julius Caesar, for instance, are portrayed to 


Great 


children in such a way as to make them feel 
that these figures are reviving in their own 
time. Famous navigators of the past are but 


the expression of past greatness reviving in 
present day he roes; the 
itself is but the 


Italian 


great Roman empire 


prototype of the present 


empire.” 


The A.L.A. Conference in New York last 


June broke all records for attendance, and 

so the oldtimers told us—for spirit and vital- 
ity. Our own share in the activities at the 
Waldorf-Astoria was the editing and publish 
ing of a daily newspaper, the Wilson Daily 


Bulletin. (A few sets of the 


minus the first issue, are still avai 


Bulletin, 
able. Send 
ten cents in stamps to The Wilson Company.) 


Daily 


i 
1 
| 


From the 


we reprint 


Daily Bulletin issue of June 25 
our collective impressions of the 


conterence 


“The Revolt of 
New York 


down in history 


Caspar Milquetoast. The 
Conference of 1937 may well go 
as the “anti-Timid Soul Con- 
Librarians have valiantly taken 
the chin all week—from their fellows 
part. Reading the 
we view members of the profession being be 
exhorted to fight for better 
organize for pensions, to protect their 
tenure, to shun “libraryitis,” to halt 
plunder, to overcome intellectual—er 

human, sympathetic, intelli- 


eschew 


ference 
it on 
head > 
neadines, 


for the most 


sought and sala 
ries, to 
rightful 
political 
Pe 


costiveness, to be 


show aggressiveness and 
nidity, to tell the full truth, even if un 
. This is all to the good, and it 
find the glove 
from the hand at this 59th Confer- 
rarer—plain-speaking on the 
narch. ... To be sure, the 
on quietly in committees for years, 
is doubtful that any previous conference 
1as known such candor in the open forum. 

It is, we repeat, a healthy 
the most notable achievement o1 


gent, to 


pleasant 


s a healthy sign to velvet 
crumbling 
ence—hush-hush 


FOr rd WwW ork has 


ce! vyomneg 


sign and perhaps 
a memorable 


Answers to boat contest: 

] Bark 16. Cutter 

) Cat boat 17. Schooner 

Yacht 18 Battlesh p 

+. Normandy 19. Raft 

5. Queen Mary 20. Ketch 

6. Clipper 21. Barge 

7. Sail boat 22. Cruiser 

8. Lusitania 23. Tanker 

9. Sampan 24. Ferry 
10 Packet 25 Gig 
11. Steamship 26. Junk 
12 Liner 27. Submarine 
13 Dory 28. Trirem« 
14. Tug 29. Destroyer 
I Tramp 0. Life boat 


bats 








Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Pur pose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate 
more generally in conference and other professional activities. 

To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 

To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its 


aims and purposes. 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members end Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
42d St., New York City.] 


The Chairman's Greetings 


ET’S not begin all over again this year. 

The Junior Members Round Table has 
celebrated its seventh birthday and its grow- 
ing pains have subsided. It has developed 
methods of organization and committed itself 
to a program which should be cgntinued. It 
is not a program which can ever be quite 
completed. It goes on and on while nev 
groups of Junior Members step in to guide 
and develop it. But in spite of the constant 
change in membership, the continuity of the 
program should be preserved. 

Certainly new work will be attempted dur- 
ing the year. Suggestions for action came 
from several section meetings at the New 
York A.L.A. Conference. Every new trend in 
the library field offers some opportunity for 
new Junior Member activities. During the 
year 1937-38 let us all as Junior Members con- 
tribute something, taking the stick from the 
runners who have just passed us, starting the 
race where they left off—not beginning all 
over again. 

We are happy to announce that the Junior 
Librarians Section of the Wilson Bulletin will 
continue. Gretchen Garrison of the New 
York Public Library will act as the Round 
Table’s editorial representative and coordina- 
tor. All material for this department should 
be addressed to her. 

GeraLtp D. McDona.tp 
New York Public Library 
Chairman, Junior Members 


Round Table 





GERALD McDONALD 
Chairman, Junior Members Round Table 


A.L.A. Conference Report 


The Junior Members activities for the con- 
ference week began with a breakfast at the 
Hotel Lexington, on Monday, June 21. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Malcolm I. Wyer were guests 
of the group. Mr. Wyer spoke of the oppor- 
tunities that are yet ahead, saying that the 
older generation of librarians had molded 
many techniques of library work but that it is 
for the coming generations to extend and per- 
fect the fields of service. Candidates for 
office who were present were introduced. 

The annual business meeting of the Junior 
Members Round Table was held in the audi- 
torium of Cathedral High School on Wednes- 
day, June 23. Ruth T. Manlove, chairman, 
presided. The report of the coordinator, Mrs. 
Norma Olin Ireland of Pomona College Li- 
brary, was read. During the past year Mrs. 
Ireland has edited and prepared, for publica- 
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tion in the Wilson Bulletin, accounts of vari- 
ous Junior groups thruout the country. She 
recommends that next year less space be given 
to group activities and more to articles by 
Juniors. 

Paul Howard, chairman of the Depression 
project, reported that the preliminary work 
had been completed. The report of J. H. 
Shera on the Poe concordance was read. 
Richard Hart, chairman of Individual proj- 
ects, reported on types of projects in which 
Juniors could do individual creative work, or 
compile useful and needed tools. Elizabeth 
Hesser reported for the newly formed A.L.A. 
subcommittee on publicity. This group edits 
the page, “Dividends,” in the A.L.A. Bulleitin 
and wishes to hear of instances where libra- 
rians have been of special or outstanding 
service to their readers or communities. 

Mr. Dalguti of the British Library of In- 
formation spoke to the group about this un- 
usual library which is maintained by the Brit- 
ish government to supply information about 
Great Britain and which is open to the general 
public. In this case the library supplements 
the consulate and saves it much work. 


Harold Brigham described the A.L.A. pen- 
sion plan. He urges members to do three 
things: (1) apply for pensions, as younger 
people can obtain better rates; (2) promote 
the plan in their own libraries; (3) consider 
making the state groups responsible for pro- 
moting the plan. (Iowa already has.) 

Officers elected for the year 1937-38 were: 
Chairman, Gerald D. McDonald of the New 
York Public Library; Secretary, Polly Post 
of the Canton, Ohio, library; Member of the 
Executive Board, Janet Zimmerman of the 
Glen Rock, N.J., library. 

On Friday, June 25, an informal tea was 
held on the terrace garden of the British 
Empire Building at Radio City. One hundred 
and thirty attended and all agreed it was a 
tribute to the English tradition. 

Gitpert A. Cam, Secretary 


State Chairmen’s Meeting 


Following the JMRT breakfast, June 21, 
there was a brief, informal meeting of seven- 
teen state JM chairmen or their representa- 
tives. The questions under discussion in- 
cluded the relationship between national and 
state groups and the question of JMRT fi- 
nances, the coordination of state group proj- 
ects, the Wilson Bulletin section and any sug- 
gested changes, and the A.L.A. Retirement 
Plan and how it can be publicized thru Junior 
groups. R. E. Dooley, comptroller of A.L.A., 
spoke on the plan and stressed the need for 
its immediate acceptance, as the rates would 
advance considerably in the spring. 
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Suggestions resulting from the discussion of 
these and other questions were: 

1. Since A.L.A. cannot rightly furnish the 
JMRT with expense money, that the fairest 
and easiest method of financing the national 
group is to have each state group pay annual 
dues of $3.00, as was voted at the Midwinter 
meeting, December 28, 1936. Each state to 
collect and pay out the sum as is most con- 
venient to its organization and its members, 
these dues to be sent to the national chair- 
man; dues paid during or before the annual 
meeting to apply to the year September 1937- 
August 1938. That a uniform relationship be 
established between national and state groups, 
and that precedents be set as to what consti- 
tutes the “give and take” between the groups. 

2. That the national group urge and spon- 
sor similar studies in states of the same dis- 
trict and see to the joint publishing of the 
findings of such studies. 

3. The the JMRT conduct a campaign in 
the Wilson Bulletin section on the values of 
JM groups and why each state should have 
one; that each district and its states have one 
report yearly in Wilson Bulletin in place of 
the present two; these reports to be definitely 
planned well in advance though containing up- 
to-the minute information; that there be more 
activity reports of JM workings; that there be 
more short, worthwhile articles by younger li- 
brarians; and that photographs of nominees 
for national offices be published before the an- 
nual meetings. (These were suggestions for 
the future and in no way a criticism of the 
section 


as it has been published this past 
year.) 
4. That the JMRT chairman appoint a 


committee to take charge of publicizing the 
Retirement Plan among JM groups, this com- 
mittee, in turn, to work thru a representative 
in each state group. 


Additional suggestions were that, during 
A.L.A. conference week, there be an annual 


meeting of state JM chairmen or their repre- 
sentatives and that the JMRT chairmen ar- 
range for a consultation service on the organ- 
ization and activities of state JM groups. 
RutH T. MANLOVE 


Retrospection—by the Retiring 
Chairman 


With the closing of a year in office it seems 
the natural thing to look back over that year 
and wonder what is to be gleaned from it to 
add to the permanent heritage of our group. 

We hope that the succeeding officers will 
find help in the fact that we have been work- 
ing toward a continuity in the group’s activi- 
ties from one year to the next and that a 
definite relationship is being established be- 
tween the national and state groups, the latter 
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now numbering some thirty. Important in this 2. That they develop and circulate an 
work is this section in the Wilson Bulletin, appraisal questionnaire which will give the 


which has been given a splendid foundation 
thru the editorship of Norma Olin Ireland 
and the work of her six district secretaries, 
together with the cooperation of Stanley J. 
Kunitz, editor of the Bulletin. This section 
affords a splendid medium for the publishing 
of short, worthwhile articles by younger libra- 
rians and for the voicing of opinion on pro- 
fessional questions and it is our sincere hope 
that more and more it will come to be used 
for this. A committee was this year appointed 
to encourage and make suggestions for in- 
dividual and small-group studies. Besides fit- 
ting in well with the plans for the Wilson 
Bulletin section, this committee might well be 
made the nucleus of a national projects com- 
mittee, thereby relieving the officers of imme- 
diate responsibility for project activities. 

Meeting with favor and encouragement 
from the powers-that-be in A.L.A. is the pre- 
liminary work which has been done by the 
committee on the encouragement of profes- 
sional reading and study. Truly, the future 
of the profession does rest upon the younger 
librarian, and the more complete his back- 
ground, the better his accomplishments. Active 
work in such encouragement could almost jus- 
tify the Round Table’s existence. 

But, of course, most important of all is 
getting to know A.L.A. and, particularly, each 
other and to establish common professional 
interests. Personally speaking, my main joy 
has been to meet and to know many younger 
librarians over the country and my wish is 
that the succeeding officers may also have this 
pleasure. 

Rutu T. MANLOovE 


Professional Study Report 


In January 1937 Miss Manlove appointed a 
preliminary committee to survey possibilities 
for stimulating the interest of junior libra- 
rians in their further professional develop- 
ment thru planned reading and other means. 
The committee has been able to meet only 
thru letters, has made a study of what other 
organizations are doing of a similar nature, 
and have contacted the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, which they found much 
interested. 

The committee wishes to make the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That the Junior Members Round Table 
put on an active campaign to stimulate desire 
for continuing professional study and develop- 
ment by formal and informal means, and that 
the emphasis at present be on the informal 
means, aimed particularly at those who are 
unable to get away for further formal study. 


individual Juniors a chance to analyze their 
shortcomings in professional background, show 
their desires for further study, and will give 
the organization statistics and information to 
show where further emphasis be laid. (This 
committee has already made a collection of 
questionnaires of this type developed by vari 
ous professions with similar problems.) 

3. That brief reading lists be published each 
month in the Junior Librarians’ section of the 
Wilson Bulletin, as “reminder lists,” each list 
to be on a special subject, alternating a pro 
fessional list with a non-professional one, each 
annotated and selected with librarians 
fically in mind. 

4. That the Junior Members Round Tabl 
express their interest and desire to cooperat 
with the Board of Education 
ship in their projected study, thru a Carnegi: 
grant, of the whole problem of post-library 
school study. 

5. That the Junior Members Round Tabk 
encourage, thru the state and regional groups, 
the development of institutes on special pro 
fessional subjects, to be given in conjunction 
with regional meetings, which will offer those 
who cannot go far, an opportunity for con 
centrated reviews and study of various library 
problems, and give them the new viewpoints 
and further incentive for study which such 
concentrated effort is sure to offer. 

Irene Fetty, Kentucky Wesleyan College 

Library 
Irene Varney, 
Public Library 

Jean Vestal, Indianapolis Public Library 

Gilbert Cam, New York Public Library 

Helen M. Focke, Cleveland Public Library 


speci 


for Librarian 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 


* * * 
The following articles by Miss Willis and 
Mrs. Moore were to have been part of the 


JMRT progran. at the business meeting, June 
23; lack of time, however, prevented their 
presentation then. 


The Mysteries of the Book/ist 


Would you like to know how the Booklist 
works? You probably know, anyway, but 
then again you may have been asleep in li- 
brary school the day its mysteries were di- 
vulged. 

In some respects this guide for the faithful 
is a cooperative, for lists of books received 
are sent to librarians, special groups, and tech- 
nical experts who vote for or against the 
books they have examined. These votes are 
consulted in deciding whether or not a book 
shall be included. By this system the editorial 
staff is kept aware of the active reading 
trends, demands, and tastes of the library 
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public. The books are selected primarily for 
small or medium-sized libraries, but “informa- 
tive” entries of authoritative books on special- 
ized subjects are also included. 

As soon as the proof is returned from the 
printer, a copy is rushed by air mail to the 
Library of Congress, where L. C. card num- 
bers are assigned, often before L. C. has re- 


ceived the books. A great deal of the cata- 


loging must be done in the Booklist office, 
since few L. C. cards have yet been made. 
The Booklist has often been criticized for 


being too slow. A reputation once acquired is 
difficult to past 
few years entries have usually appeared within 
one to four weeks of the book’s publication 
date, and do at times make the grade on or 
before the date of publication, quite a record 
compared to the good old days of five or ten 


lose, for actually during the 


years ago 

It is perhaps a bit lacking in the proverbial 
caution so characteristic of our profession to 
claim that with the two issues a month, start- 
ing in September, a new era of speed is about 
to appear in the life of the Booklist. Mem- 
bers of the staff like to think that such is the 
case; they are hoping, however, that at least 
part of their newly acquired potentialities will 
be turned to 


actuality 
MARGARET F. WILLIS 
Booklist staff 


It’s Up to the Juniors! 


Personnel Exchanges is a Junior Members 
problem. We are the ones most vitally con- 
cerned in this opportunity to broaden the hori- 
experience. The 
secure official support 
and a nation-wide systemization whereby ex- 
changes can be effected depends on the en- 
thusiasm of younger librarians to carry the 
idea over the obstacles of citizenship restric- 
tions, requirements, variance in 
living salaries, and reluctance 
of executives to encourage anything tending 
to increase staff turn-over. These are not in- 
surmountable impediments, but they do add to 
the diffiders € of chief librarians, who see the 
administrative problems of the plan with 
tiéavier emphasis than their under-workers. 


zons of our professional 


movement in order to 


civil service 


conditions and 


It is up to the hopeful exchange-ites to con- 
vince them that a plan of temporarily trading 
positions will function practicably to the 
mutual benefit of the libraries and 
participating. As enterprising Juniors we can 
definitely promote the 
our own exchanges. 


assistants 


scheme by working up 
Don’t wait for your chief 
Get in touch with your class- 
mates and former co-workers who have trans- 
ferred to other libraries. It is up to us to put 
real life and action into the phrase “Personnel 
Exchanges.” 


to come to you. 
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A.L.A. has recognized the interest of libra- 
rians in this idea by the appointment of a 
Sub-Committee to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship to sound out the depth of this 
interest and study feasible plans of operation. 
The committee is convinced of the strength 
and force of the interest. The next 
building a scheme broad and flexible enough 
to cover all circumstances and yet basic enough 
to tie the scattered attempts from Maine to 
California into a unified movement. Prelimi- 
nary to constructing the plan comes the col- 
lection and codification of the various circum- 
stances to be encountered throut the country. 
You can help in this. Send to the committee 
(Grinton I. Will, Public Library, Yonkers, 
New York and A. S. Gaylord, Jr., Carnegie 
Public Library, Boise, Idaho) an explanation 
of unusual, or even usual, regulations to be 
complied with in your territory, such as the 
civil service requirements in Los Angeles, etc 

As a group why do we Junior Members not 
sponsor a clearing house of interested ex- 
change-ites and available openings until A.L.A. 
gets machinery in motion? Write to Gerald 
D. McDonald, New York Public Library, 
Chairman of the Junior Members Round 
Table, endorsing this as a timely and substan- 
tial project for Junior Members to turn their 
energies upon. 

Then, keep your eyes on the experiments of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
We hope to use this regional unit as a labora- 
tory for proving the practicability of a system 
of personnel exchanges on a national and in- 
ternational scale. 


step 1S 


HeLt—EN Martns Moort 
Carnegie Public Library 
Boise, Idaho 


State News 


New JersEy—The Junior Members of the 
New Jersey Library Association held a lunch 
eon meeting on May 5 in the “Corner Cup 
board” in Somerville. Guests of the Juniors 
included Sarah Askew of the Public Library 
Commission, Emily Rockwood, who 
Amy Lowell as Secretary and companion for 
several years and described the poetess in a 
vivid fashion, and Elizabeth Madden of the 
Montclair Library, who regaled the group 
with stories of her work and experiences in 
the American Library in Paris 

The Junior Members’ Executive Committee 
met immediately after the luncheon meeting 
and the resignation of Frances Tanguay, chair- 
man, because of her withdrawal from library 
work, was accepted. The Executive Commit- 
tee in accordance with Article III, Section Ia 
of the By-Laws, appointed Mrs. Mary Kenan 
of the Montclair Public Library to the Chair- 
manship. 


sery ed 
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THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 


Free Library, 


BOOKLISTS FOR BRANCH LIBRARIES 


N most of the large urban libraries, and in 

many of the smaller ones, booklists have 
been made, experimented with, and used to 
good advantage for a long time. The branches 
of these libraries have used the same lists, but 
not always to such good advantage, since as 
publicity they lacked individuality, and as a 
reader’s advisory service they so often pointed 
to books the branch could not hope to supply. 

It was a woman’s club, meeting every other 
Wednesday in the lecture hall of the Forest 
Park Branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, that accidentally started what 
proved to be a successful venture in branch 
booklists. The club pursues each winter an 
educational program featuring speakers and 
prepared papers on a wide variety of subjects. 
The Forest Park Branch was given permis- 
sion by the Central library to make up a list 
of its own books to accompany, supplement, 
or further expand upon the subject before 
each club meeting. The lists were mimeo- 
graphed at the Central library on brightly col- 
ored paper in sets of one hundred. The 
Branch soon found that twice as many lists 
were needed, since seventy-five were distrib- 
uted by the club’s program committee, and the 
rest were put out for the public. All except 
two of the lists went into a second printing. 

There are two facts to be stressed about 
these branch booklists. First, they were top- 
notch branch publicity. If not one woman 
read one book suggested by the lists, they 
would nevertheless pull their weight by virtue 
of the good will they created among a group 
of representative community women. Second, 
the lists were cut according to the cloth. The 
Branch made the most of its own books, in- 
cluding Central books only when they had 
been sent for and were on hand for circula- 
tion. 


The first two lists, “Europe—The Contem- 
porary Scene,” and “Our Treasures”’ were 
annotated according to custom. “Around the 
World,” which was the most popular of them 
all, was a list of titles with annotations 
omitted. Other lists were: “The Family,” 
“The Life of the Empress Josephine”—which 
included books not only “About Her,” but 
“About Him,” and “About Marie-Louise and 
Others”—“What about Leisure?,” “Carmen’s 
Spain,” which was so short it was dressed up 


* This project, ap 
bers Round Table. 


1Of the list tioned i : 
distribution. ists mentioned in the article, 


Baltimore * 


as a bookmarker, “Now is the Time!” for 
books on gardens, including pamphlets from 
the Vertical File, and “An Open Letter on the 
Art of Painting,” in which regulation title and 
annotation were completely omitted. 

In the spring a nearby public school formed 
a hobby club for young children, and the 
Branch ventured into the field of juvenile lists 
with “Science Hobbies,” a bright blue list with 
a hobby horse tilted on his hind legs in the 
center of the title page. 

The main objection to branch booklists is, 
of course, that they serve too small a group 
of people to justify the time and expense. 
However, when one considers the fact that 
most branches within a certain size must have 
a basic collection to build on, plus the fact 
that of the new books that come out, all li- 
braries, large and small, must buy a great 
number of the same titles, the scope of branch 
booklists broadens amazingly. The lists made 
last winter by the Forest Park Branch were 
distributed successfully thruout many of the 
other branches in the Baltimore system. After 
all, then, which really reaches the reader best: 
the beautifully printed, scholarly Central li- 
brary list, backed by a huge collection, or the 
mimeographed branch list, which the reader 
picks up when he comes to the library in his 
shirt sleeves, having less than an hour ago 
helped his wife wipe the dishes, a list which 
points to a book not ten feet away, unless 
someone has beaten him to it? Undoubtedly, 
both lists have a place in the public library. 

KATHRYN WALKER 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Forest Park Branch 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany unless otherwise stated. Most lists 
are free except for postage and therefore 
the only charge necessary is for mailing 
and handling. 


The 27 lists included this month are 
available for $.67 when ordered as a set. 


New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Elizabeth Hesser, Book List 
Forum. Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid 
to The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service 
When needed, additional copies will be requested 
Do not neglect to inform the Committee and The 


aring regularly in Wilson Bulletin, is sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Mem- 
hairman of committee is Rea J. Steele, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


only those included in the listing below are available for 
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Wilson Company as to whether the lists are free 
except for postage, or priced. ; 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not available for listing 
in the Forum, are desired; mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.’”’ Address inquiries to 
Rea J. Steele, Chairman, Book List Forum Editorial 
Committee. 


BOOKS and moving pictures 
Cast on the screen. (Exhibit lists no 2) 6p ‘37 
Library school, George Peabody college for 
teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 2c ; 
A list, dated May 1937, of books which 
have been made into movies. 163 titles are 
listed without annotations, in broad subject 
groups, e.g., Biography, Poems, America— 
fact and fiction, Novels 


CHILDREN’S literature 
Anything and everything, prepared by Jane 
Butler. 4p n.d. Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
Books for younger children, arranged al- 
phabetically by title. The author’s surname 
is also given. Each title is followed by a 
quotation from the book, or a brief descrip- 
tive note written to appeal to children 
Pick your favorite; a booklist for the second 
{[-eighth] grade[s] 3p each '37 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 3c each 20c for the set 
Seven separate lists, all the same size, 
but each one printed on different colored 
paper. There is considerable variety in the 
make-up of the covers, each containing a 
different illustration. The number of titles 
included averages 26. There are simply 
written annotations 


CITIZENSHIP 

The citizen’s job; a list of books on practical 
citizenship. 5p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
An annotated list, with publishers and 
prices. Published by the local Kiwanis club 
“to introduce to the general reader the 
books which will help to clarify his idea as 
to the duties of responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and to bring to his attention specific 
problems which his better understanding 

will help him to solve’’ 


COLLECTORS and collecting 
Our treasures. 3p ‘37 Enoch 
Forest Park branch 3c 
In addition to books on antiques, rare 
books, period furniture, and similar sub- 
jects, this list contains several on practical 
house decoration, two on embroidery, and 
one on quilting. An annotated, mimeo- 
graphed list of 16 titles 


DRAWING 
Pen & ink drawing; a list of books. (Art 
bklist no 28) 5p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
23 titles are listed as Introductory; For 
the beginner; For the more experienced 
artist. The cover illustration is an example 
of pen and ink drawing. Annotated 


FLOWERS, Arrangement of 
Flower arrangement: a list of books. (Art 
bklist no 30) 1p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 1c 
This list of only five titles is printed on 
the verso of a colored card. The title, with 
an illustration and a paragraph of explana- 
tion, are on the other side of the card 


HOUSE decoration 

Interior decoration. (Art bklist no 27) 5p ’37 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
_One of the Art booklists. 25 titles are 
listed with annotations. They are grouped 
under the headings: Principles and practice 
of decorating: The modern mode: Color in 
rooms; Furniture. There is also a para- 
graph entitled ‘Pamphlets and periodicals’ 


Pratt free lib 


JOSEPHINE, empress consort of Napoléon | 
Life of the Empress Josephine. ip '37 Enoch 
Pratt free lib Forest Park branch 3c 
; short, mimeographed list in three sec- 
tions: About her; About him: About Marie- 
Louise and others. Not annotated 
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LEISURE 

What about leisure? 3p ’37 Enoch Pratt free 
lib Forest Park branch 3c 

Contains 18 titles with annotations. Be- 
sides general books, such varied titles are 
included as Chase’s ‘‘Mexico’’ and ‘Live 
alone and like it.’’ All the books are popu- 
lar enough to be in a branch, or small li- 

brary 


NEGROES 
The Negro; a selected list for school libraries 
of books by or about the Negro in Africa 
and America, comp. by the Division ot 
school libraries. llp °35 Tennessee State 

department of education Nashville 3c 

A printed booklet with heavy grey cover. 
Lists 144 titles, with annotations. There 
are two main divisions: Books for the ele- 
mentary grades, and Books for high school, 
of which the second group is longer, and is 
further divided by subject. A directory of 
publishers and author and title index are 

included 


ORCHESTRA and orchestral music 


The symphony orchestra. (Art bklist no 26) 
7p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
An annotated list of 29 titles, under the 


subjects: The instrument; The baton and 
the score; The conductor; The composer; 
Understanding music 
POLITICAL science 
The business of government. (The Bridge, 


April-June 1937) 6p '37 Albany public lib 2c 

This list covers only a few of the phases 
of its subject: General municipal problems 
and finance; City planning and zoning; Pub- 
lic education; Government personnel. There 
is a one and a half page introduction. An- 
notated 


POLITICS, Practical 
—— politics. 5p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 


Another list published by the Kiwanis 
club. Each group of titles is introduced By 
a short descriptive paragraph. 29 titles are 
included with annotations. The cover illus- 
tration is a cartoon 


RUGS and carpets 
Oriental rugs. (Art bklist no 29) 3p ’37 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
Eleven titles with annotations. 
booklist 


An Art 


U.S. Constitution 


The constitution; its history, theory and the 
present controversy; a selected list of books 
5p °37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 

Printed in blue and red on white paper, 
this list, published with the assistance of 
the Kiwanis club, includes 29 annotated 
titles. Subjects are: The constitution and 
the present controversy; in the light of his- 
tory; as explained today; in the words of 
_ - alee Court; and the men who made 
it, @tC 


U.S. History 


From colony to commonwealth; a selected list 
of books on American history through the 
revolution. 5p °’37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
An annotated list of 20 titles, with two 
illustrations and a map on the cover 


VISUAL instruction 


Bibliography of lists of visual aids, comp. by 
EB. Winifred Crawford and Zaidee Brown. 
6p °37 New Jersey State teachers college 
Montclair 10¢ 

A mimeographed list on letter-size leaves. 
The arrangement is alphabetical, with call 
numbers, publishers, and prices given. At 
the end are lists of magazine articles, 
monthly lists of aids, museums, and pub- 
lishers of maps, charts, etc. 49 titles with 
annotations 


(Continued on page 41) 
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HE average working span of a libra- 

rian is 46 years; his average earn- 
ings for a working lifetime amount to 
$35,000, equivalent to $760.87 per an- 
num. These figures are computed by 
Professor Harold F. Clark, in charge of 
Educational Economics at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Aided by a 
large group of research workers, Dr. 
Clark has spent eight years in surveying 
sixteen selected occupations. His statis- 
tical findings, as reported to the New 
York Times, are presented in the follow- 
ing table of the working life span and 
the present value of average earnings for 
a working lifetime in selected occupa- 
tions in the United States: 


Working 


Occupation Life Span Lifetime Earnings 


EE Te 42 $108,000 
Me acsavcdcanee cet eae 43 105,000 
ee ee ree 45 95,400 
RUIOOTERE * occ tcccces 43 95,300 
Architecture ........--. 43 82,500 
College Teaching ..... 44 69,300 
Basses WOE iodccccice. 45 51,000 
DED: 46 aes e6aee 46 41,500 
i Saks tadis.de 0 os 44 41,000 
Library Work ........ 46 35,000 
Pub. Sch. Teach. ..... 45 29,700 
Skilled Trades ........ 44 28,600 
ee eee 40 23,300 
Unskilled Labor ...... 44 15,200 
DE "cUsdsxccceuts 51 12,500 
yy. eee 51 10,400 


It can be seen that librarians (together 
with journalists) stay longer in harness 
than the members of any other profes 
sional group; their lifetime earnings, 
rank tenth in the list, exceeding only 
public school teachers and nurses among 
the professions. 

We are surprised, none the less, to 
note that public school teachers, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clark, earn less, on the aver- 
age, than librarians. William P. Tucker, 
in his study of professional salaries 


(Wilson Bulletin, November 1936), re- 
ported that in 1933 (the latest year for 





at Random & 


which these figures were available) the 
average income for all public 
teachers in the United States was $1316, 
compared with $1043 for library assis 
tants and $1224 for librarians. In 1935, 
in cities of over 100,000 population, 
teachers received, on the average, $2076, 
whereas library department heads re 
ceived $1893 and library assistants only 
$1094, according to Mr. Tucker’s study 
Dr. Clark, it is true, is studying lifetime 
earnings expectancy; Mr. Tucker, cur 
rent wages—yet the reason for this for 
midable ciscrepancy 
us. 

Incidentally, in the light of Dr. Clark’s 
survey, what becomes of our vaunted 
high standard of living, when we read 
that the average unskilled laborer works 
44 years for a total of $15,200 (approxi 
mately $345 per annum) and that the 
average farm laborer toils 51 years for 
$10,400 (approximately $204 per an 
num) ? 


school 
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A reminder to Wilson Bulletin subscribers 
please note that hereafter no subscriptions 
will be accepted thru 
agencies of any kind, for 
explained. 
ceived thru agents will be returned 
confusion and delay, send your subscription or 
renewal directly to the publisher 

Notices expiration and 
will be sent to subscribers prior to actual ex 
piration date. When expiration notice is 
ceived, please send renewal remittance promptly 
to avoid missing any of the issues. (The sub 
scription price of the Bulletin is 50c a year 
straight. 


renewals agents 


reasons previous 
Any subscriptions or renewals ré 


To avoid 


ot renewal 


No reduction for longer terms.) 
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In “Mimeograph Publication, Number 1,” 
Alfred Rawlinson, librarian and 
secretary of the Arkansas State Library Com 
mission, reports the establishment of a travel 
ing exhibit of children’s books, by arrange- 
ment with a number of leading publishers 
Divided into four groups, this collection of 
new children’s books is making the rounds of 
the libraries in Arkansas. Each library is per- 
mitted to keep the books for a week. After 
finishing their itinerary, the books will become 
part of the central collection. 


executive 
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Hands in The Library—Reaching for Knowledge 








: 


(HOM A MEME MAMEE ELEY 


” 


The photographic studies above of 
reference works were taken at the High 
Bennett, author of “The Student Library 

j P 


The theme for Book Week this year is to 
be “Reading—the Magic Highway to Adven- 
ture”; the dates, November 14-20. The Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 347 


Fifth Ave., New York, will again act as Book 
Week Headquarters. Write the NABP 
for the new poster and for a bulletin of sug- 
gestions for observance of the Week (service 
fee 25 cents, as usual). 

The next the Wilson Bulletin will 
be devoted largely to material and ideas for 


Book Week 


to 


issue of 





hands reaching 
School Library, La Porte, Indiana 


books, magazines, and 
Wilma 


for 
Assistant,” is the school librarian 


club 
send 


Did you conduct a successful reading 
project during the summer? If 
us a brief description of it, together (if pos- 


or 


so, 


sible) with photos. Other librarians will be 
interested. 
\ sixteen-page brochure on the life and 


work of Jean Giono, the French novelist who 
re-introduced to America this 
has been prepared by the publishers. It 
be free to librarians on application to 
The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New 


is being year, 
will 


sent 
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York City. The English translation of Giono’s 

novel, The Song of the World, has just been 

published by Viking. 
$e $a 

The National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., announces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulle- 
tins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the 
school year. They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of geographic 
information that pours daily into The Society’s 
headquarters from every part of the world. 
They are obtainable only by teachers, libra- 
rians, college and normal students. 

The bulletins are issued as a service, not for 
financial profit, by the National Geographic 
Society as a part of its program to diffuse 
geographic information. They give timely in- 
formation about boundary changes, explora- 
tion, geographic developments, new industries, 
costumes and customs, and world progress 
in other lands. Each application should be ac- 
companied by twenty-five cents (50 cents in 
Canada) to cover the mailing cost of the bul- 
letins for the school year. 


we MM 


In connection with the article by Maxine 
Block in this issue on film-book cooperation, 
librarians will be interested in a summary of 
the 4th annual convention of the Cinema 
Appreciation League of the University of 
Southern California on its campus during the 
summer. 

For the first time the league, which is 
under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Cinematography, introduced the subject of 
libraries and their relation to motion pictures. 

Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, head of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of 
Library Service served as chairman. High- 
lights included an address by Gladys English, 
librarian of the children’s department of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, in which she 
stressed the influence of radio upon children’s 
reading habits. 

“Our recent survey,” she said “showed that 
among 8,000 children, 95 per cent have radios, 
Two hours and twenty minutes are daily taken 
by each child’s time in radio listening with 
one hour and twenty minutes devoted to 
recreational reading. They attend approxi- 
mately 60 motion pictures a year,” she said. 

In stressing program interest Miss English’s 
survey showed that among elementary schuol 
children, boys prefer murder plots by 24 per 
cent to girls 15 per cent. Subjects of plays 
for boys were 5 per cent to girls 20 per cent; 
music, boys showed 9 per cent interest, with 
girls 17 per cent. Specific programs were 
indicated to include the percentage total. 
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WEST WALKS, DORCHESTER 

Dorchester, the original of Thomas 
Hardy's Casterbridge, is almost encircled 
with avenues of trees. There are many 
references to the Walks in ‘‘The Mayor 
of Casterbridge.’’ It was in the West 
Walks that Farfrae held his fete that 
drew the people from the entertainment 
of his rival, Henchard. Photo by Martha 
E. Bonham. 


Dramatized scenes from children’s books to 
form a Radio Book Club brought 3000 child 
members in three months to improve reading 
habits, according to Miss English. 

Frances Richardson, head of the research 
department of the 20th Century-Fox company 
stressed the aid of libraries in furnishing 
authentic historical details, with 75 to 100 
books frequently being used for one picture. 
“Wider appreciation of the educational values 
of motion pictures would result,” she said, 
“if librarians could aid in promoting the 
interest of current showings.” 

Exhibits arranged by librarians at the time 
of current picture releases were suggested by 
Norma O. Ireland, of Pomona College, as 
creating interest among both children and 
adults for worthwhile pictures. “This pro- 
motes reading of historical events, interest in 
music, customes of peoples,” she said. 
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A plea that radio follow the methods of 
motion picture producers in presenting authen- 
tic details was made by Harry Savory, 
formerly of the British Empire Broadcasting 
Company of Montreal. “Above all else,” he 
said, “never allow the word education to 
appear in connection with radio presentations. 
Nothing arouses listeners to such indignation 


as to make them feel that they are being 
educated forcibly. We watch Henry the 
Eighth throwing chicken bones over his 


shoulder without realizing that we are being 
educated.” 
we ee 

Two free lists of publications just issued by 
the Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, are of particular interest to par- 
ents and to parent-teacher groups. One is a 
guide list of U. S. Government publications 
for parents and leaders in parent education, 
and the other is a bibliography titled “Good 
References on Education for Family Life.” 
Both lists were prepared by Ellen C. Lombard, 
Office of Education Specialist in Parent Edu- 
cation. 

We we Me 

We regret to report the death of Father 
Albert O’Brien O.F.M. on July 12 at Albu- 
querque, N.M., as the result of a fall. At the 
time of his death Father Albert was president 
of St. Francis Summer College and had but 
recently been elected president of the Catholic 
Library Association. 

Father Albert was graduated from Catholic 
University in 1919 and later received the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from St. Bonaventure College, at 
which institution he had been professor of 
philosophy and librarian. 

“The new library now in course of con- 
struction at St. Bonaventure College,” writes 
Father Irenaeus Herscher, “was the subject of 
his labors, and will put into concrete form the 
ideas Father had for the new structure. It 
will be a living memorial to this great, yet 
humble, friar for ages to come.” 

we ve 

Another sad loss to the library world was 
the death on July 16 of Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, 
former reference librarian at the University 
of Minnesota and editor of Index to Plays 
and Index to Short Stories. Miss Firkins died 
aboard the steamer “Paris” near Norway 
while on a northwest European cruise. She 
was a sister of the late Professor Oscar W. 


Firkins. 


To help raise funds for a major building 
project, the staff of the Fort Collins (Col.) 
Public Library has made and printed a pic- 
torial map of Larimer County, Colorado, 
designating recreation activities, scenic vaca- 
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tion spots, industries, and modern develop- 
ments such as the proposed Big Thompson 
Water Diversion Project. The map is 18 x 24 
inches, printed on heavy quality pseudo- 
parchment paper, black on white, and priced 
at one for $1.00, three for $2.50, and five for 


$3.75. Order from the Fort Collins Public 
Library. 
ve ve 
An interesting note comes from Kathryn 


Wright of Manchester College Library, North 
Manchester, Ind.: 


“May I mention, in the event that you have 
not seen it, Mr. James Still’s first book of 
poems, Hounds on the Mountain, published 
this summer by Viking? Mr. Still is a grad- 
uate of the Illinois Library School (1931) and 
is librarian of the Hindman Settlement School 
Library, Hindman, Kentucky. 

“Thru contributing some poems to The Lan- 
tern recently, I discovered that the editor 
Miss C. B. McAllister, is a librarian also—in 
Brooklyn, I believe. Possibly this item is of 
interest to poetry-loving librarians also—that a 
librarian finds time to edit a poetry journal.” 





Junior Librarians Section 


(Continued from page 35) 


Connecticut—In March the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Library Association 
appointed Helen D. Hutchinson of the Fergu- 
son Library, Stamford, as chairman of the 
Junior Members Group. At the spring meet- 
ing of the CLA a few interested young libra- 
rians met, informally, for luncheon and a dis- 
cussion of plans for organization and a pro- 
gram at the October meeting. It was agreed 
to have two speakers who would propose and 
outline projects in which the Junior Members 
could be of assistance to the CLA. Full an- 
nouncement of the program will be made at a 
later date. 

Ruth Hyatt of the Greenwich Public Li- 
brary and Thurston Taylor of the Hartford 
Library are the other members of the com- 
mittee. 


——— 


Book List Forum 


(Continued from page 37) 
WAR 
War. 9p °37? Milwaukee public lib 2c 

A small booklet with striking cover in red 
and blue ink. Mimeographed, with 72 titles, 
some of which are annotated. Sections in- 
clude Is war inevitable? The individual 
looks at war; Dramas of war and peace; 
Novels; Is peace possible? A ‘‘next war’’? 


YOUNG people 
To the girl who reads, anywhere, on vacation. 
5p °37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
A general vacation reading list of 78 
books. About half are annotated, and there 
are humorous illustrations 
To the young man who will read, somewhere, 
on vacation. 5p ’37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
The same format as the above list. 83 
titles included 








When Is A Book-shelf Full? 


By Seymour Robb * 


A BOOK-SHELF is full when three- 
fourths of its linear capacity is occupied 
with volumes. Sounds paradoxical doesn’t it, 
but effort will be made to show that a practi- 
cal interpretation proves beyond dispute the 
cold sober truth of the statement. I see that 
I must hasten to assure the reader that we 
are not discussing exclusively those shelves 
which accommodate either 178 or HV5000--. 
range or 


will, a whole 


where the 


Visualize, if you 
whole deck, 
spaced and where adequate room is 
time to 


even a material is 
evenly 
left for 
A pretty picture isn’t it? 
But aside from 


normal growth for some 


come. and worthy 
of a little planning and labor. 
the esthetics of the view, what about the prac 
tical side? Where such an arrangement ob- 
tains everyone benefits all along the line, from 
the volume itself to the staff and eventually 
the reader. 

The custody of a book on the shelf is a 
sacred trust and to abuse it consciously is a 
violation of that trust. Poorly spaced collec- 
tions inevitably lead to unnecessary crowding 
here and there added 
When space is not left on each shelf in antici- 
which will 


as new material is 


pation of the volumes or sets 


surely come, what are some of the results? 

On a shelf that is literally full to capacity 
a single added volume can wreak havoc with 
the bindings of every book present. Remem- 
ber that some of those bindings are old and 
half worn even though still serviceable for a 
long time to come with proper treatment. But 
if one insists on putting thirty-six inches of 
books on a thirty-four inch shelf the results 
are not exactly conducive to happiness. Sub- 
mitting a shelf full of books to such a strain, 
even temporarily, until time can be found to 
make needed room, is a dangerous procedure. 
For after all, a back can only be broken once 
and it is problematical as to whether missing 
pages, plates, or illustrations will ever be re- 
placed. 

As a graphic illustration take two shelves, 
one over-crowded and one with plenty of 
Which is kept in proper order the 
more easily? 
sibility of reshelving the books it is exasperat- 
ing and discouraging to have to pull and tug 
or push and punch to try and make a volume 
In any normal 


room. 
To anyone who has the respon- 


fit into its proper sequence. 


* Director of Stacks, Library of Congress, 


conscientious person it immediately sets up an 
instinctive resentment because it is so obvious 
ly the improper thing to do. Let that cor 
science weaken for just a moment and _ the 
volume is quite likely to end up in the first 
convenient hole 
binding is saved temporarily, just try to find 
the book the next 

hurry. On the shelf with ample space th 
books can be kept in 
alignment with a minimum of effort and a far 


within reach; and while the 


time it is called for in a 


proper sequence and 
when a volume is rt 
back to the om 
t 


greater assurance that 
find its 


spot in the library assigned to 


turned it will way 


Saving Time and Mone) 


The truism that “time is money” is just 
pertinent to the library as to any other pr 


fession. Indeed, more so, for one never heat 
of an overstaffed library and the revers¢ 
usually the case. Repeated handling of bo 
takes time and makeshift measures are alm 
always false economy. Assuming that ther: 
adequate space for future expansion, ever 
for only a limited time, a careful and thorou 
spacing of the material on the basis of normal 
growth will more than repay the initial eff 
Also, it will 


instead of 


‘If of books 


mean handling a she 


once every time a new volum 


arrives, which prolongs the life of the 
dividual volumes just that much 
this will not be the perfect 


If space is left for ten volumes 


solution by 


means. 
mal growth a twenty volume set will occa 
sionally bob up. But in the main, a distribu 
tion of space on the basis of growtl 
simplify any later minor adjustments. Best 
all, where space is not at a premium, app 
tion vacant shelves on the same basis ¢ 
growth that applies to occupied shelvir 


Happy indeed is the library that can look into 
the future for ten or even five years witl 
comfortable feeling that its collections are 
thoughtfully provided for that on a basis of 
normal increase each incoming book will find 
its place ready and waiting for it. Elementary 


accession statistics should furnish all the 
needed data, by 


sub-classes, on which to base such a program 


classes and if necessary by 


_A book-shelf is full when three-fourths of 


its linear capacity is occupied with volumes 


Washington, D.C 











The Mail Bag 


Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 


for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


[ Epitor’s 


Publicity Workshop Preview 
To the Editor: 

It has been said that everything has been 
tried even the ideas that 
brand the New York Library Asso- 
ciation is not dogmatic inventing this 
“Workshop” idea that the Publicity Committe 
NYLA’s annual confer 


befor seem to be 
new SO 


‘ 
about 


is going to sponsor at 


ence at Niagara Falls in October. But they do 
‘laim to have at least a new way of pres nting 
their ideas, in this “Workshop.” 


onference 


New York 


After the highly successful Pre-( 
Publicity Clinic of the A.L.A., the 


state committee was a bit nonplussed. Every 
thing seemed an anticlimax after those stimu 
lating sessions. Yet comparatively few had 
the privilege of attending those meetings, 


while librarians all over are finding increasing 


interest in publicity—not necessarily in new 
| 


methods for publicity, a new interest in 
publicity itself. It has taken its place in the 
front ranks professional musts. How could 
this interest be fanned into a healthier flame? 


The ansvw that the Publicity ¢ 
of New York will try to make in Octobe 


is the ver pi showing 


ymmiuttee 


actical one of rathe1 


than telline—how to do pul licity Speeche : 
are all very well, but how seems to be the 
greatest question 

The Publicit Workshop will have exhibit 
tables featurit not onl) finished products, 
such as photographs of displays, scrapbooks, 
booklists, et but also indications of how 
they got that way, halfway marks, as _ it 
wert materials for exhibits, radio scripts 
newspapers and stories before printing, and 
the “raw material” from which the stories 
were taken, such as stat Stics, items, reports 

' , 


The 
work, newspa 
work 


lists, bookmarks, etc., by various 


exhil t tal es ( hildre n's 


t he 
per exhibits, 


and radio material, 


with organizations, and reproductions of 


mediums 


The “Workshop” meeting of the conference 
will have people representing all these fields 


of publicity. They will discuss—very briefly 
how each type of publicity can be |] used 
Then the 


groups 


est 


meeting will break up smaller 
around _ the tables, 


subye ct 


into 
whe re 


will be 


exhibit 


special discussions on each 


participated in by speakers and librarians out- 


standing in each field 

The “Workshop” will have another exceed 
ingly practical feature, usually banished to 
some spot hehind the scenes. The mimeo 


graph, used for making conference reports 
and releases, will be in the press room for 
visitors to see just how conference publicity 


is handled, how it from meeting to 
reader. Also in this press room of the Work- 
shop will be a multigraph, on which a daily 
bulletin of conference will be 
issued. This, too, will be open to inspection 
at all times, by all conference visitors. While 
this add to the general confusion, 
the Publicity Committee is determined to 
SHOW (not tell) that publicity is no mystery, 
from an impossibility. It confidently 


gOoCcsS 


news activities 


1 
Dial 


{ may 


and far 

hopes that many librarians may have a 

and softer—spot in their hearts for publicity 
before the conference is done 

MarigE D. Lotzeaux 

Publicity Committee 

New York Library Association 


new 


Chairman 


The Keeney Case 
To the Editor: 


The news that Philip Keeney, Librarian of 
the Montana State University dis 


has been 


missed is more than disturbing, it is rather 
frightening, especially to those who hope t 
become an educational force in their com 


munities 
Keeney, according to the facts, 
attempted to 


his library material on all sides of 


Professor 
has lost his position because he 
include in 
the social 


lent Simmons representing the 


and economic trends of our time. 


Presi conserv: 
tive forces at the University, felt it necessary 
to rid th Philip Keeney who has 
served as librarian at the University for six 
Montana 


campus of 


who has been President of the 
Library Association, and editor of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association Ouarterly. In 


years, 


fact, Professor Keeney is considered not only 
very capable but outstanding in field. 
school that a 


At lil 
] 


librarian must identify himself with the needs 


his 


rary we are taught 


of his public, must be democratic in meeting 
those needs: that thru books a librarian can 
exert an educational influence in his com- 
munity It was particularly stressed that a 


librarian must show initiative and imagination 

in relation to students 
How can one experiment or 

thinking if 


position? 


his 
encourage free 


one is afraid of losing one’s 
How can we take 


school seriously, when ineffectual nar 


our teachers at 


library 
people are considered “safer” than 


rOW prog 


and capable ones? 


TeSSIV¢ 


Librarians all over th who art 


high 
public 


country 


interested in a professional level of 


service in our and school libraries 
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should protest this arbitrary dismissal. Pro- 
fessional library associations should concern 
themselves with this matter, in order that the 
courageous ones among us may go forward 
and make library work a live profession. 
Minnie Rustin, Children’s Lib 
Woodstock Branch 
New York Public Library 


To the Editor: 

This is really to ask you to send me the 
index to Volume 11, but I want also to 
express my appreciation of the help and 
stimulation I find in the Bulletin—it seems 
to me to be improving all the time. 

“822.33 The Birds of Shakespeare” in the 
April number seemed to me a little gem of a 
story. I always enjoy fhe letters from our 
“English Cousin,” and delight in “The Roving 
Eye.” 

I am glad to see that the A.L.A. is taking 
up the case of Mr. Keeney, for while I do 
not always agree with that fiery young man, 
the right of free speech and free expression 
of opinion seem to me possessions so precious 
that if any man is to be deprived on them, 
not only he but the nation whose representa- 
tives deny them, must suffer irreparable loss. 

M. E. Cotman, Librarian 
Lord Tennyson Public School 
Vancouver, B .C. 


Library Architecture and Equipment 


To the Editor: 

I should be grateful if you would allow me 
to make an appeal thru your columns for 
information on university library buildings 
and equipment. 

This seems to be a field of library work 
in which the literature is less satisfactory and 
more scattered than in most, and we are 
finding it difficult to acquire enough descrip- 
tions of buildings and fittings to give us the 
wide information we need in preparing plans 
for our proposed new library. In New Zealand 
especially, the distance from any modern 
libraries makes us more than ever dependent 
upon a literature which is not easy to collect. 


This college, which is a university in the 
American sense of the term, is one of the 
four institutions which are federated in the 
University of New Zealand, one in each of the 
four main cities. Our present enrollment is 
about 1300, and there are professional schools, 
a considerable proportion of graduate work, 
and some research. We should be very grate- 
ful for descriptions of other libraries, es- 
pecially those of similar scope, and for any 
hints concerning equipment which your readers 
may consider to be valuable to us. 


All material sent to me will also be made 
available to the librarian of the University of 


Librarians, 
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Otago, Dunedin, where a new library building 
is also contemplated. 
C. W. Coins, Librarian 
Canterbury University College 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


That “Mousey” Complex 


To the Editor: 

This is in answer to Miss Block’s diversion 
in your May “Mail Bag.” 

Has it ever occurred to Miss Block of the 
“Mousey” complex that if her wish to have 
librarians “stop worrying about increases in 
salary, better working conditions, and liberal- 
ism” were granted, we librarians should be- 
come moth-eaten as well as mousey? 

I should like to warn Miss Block amicably 
that if she and those from whom she might 
speak shut themselves up in a professional 
cage and refuse to be concerned with the 
dangers of fascism, with the terrorization of 
workers, and the suppression of free speech, 
librarians will not be alone in this much 
despised category. 

Civil liberties are something worth thinking 
about and fighting for! 

REBECCA PERSCHONOK 
Public Library 
Milwaukee, Wis 

[Eprror’s Note—Miss_ Block’s letter was 

written, we had supposed, in a facetious vein 


Purd B. Wright Retires 


To the Editor: 

“Purd B. Wright, head of the Kansas City 
Public Library for the last quarter century 
and widely known in his field, has retired as 
librarian to do special work for the library 
under the direction of the Kansas City Board 
of Education, Wallace Sutherland, president, 
announced today. 

“Mr. Wright now is writing a history of 
the Kansas City library covering the last 
twenty-five years. It is work in which he is 
much interested, and which the Board desires 
him to complete. A year ago Mr. Wright was 
relieved of his supervisory work in connection 
with the library, and since that time has been 
working on the history. 


“*All members of the Board of Education 
are appreciative of the great work Mr. Wright 
has done in Kansas City during the period in 
which he has been librarian,’ Mr. Sutherland 
said.”"—Kansas City Star, July 3, 1937 

At its meeting July 15, The Board passed a 
very appreciative resolution mentioning Mr. 
Wright’s development of the branch library 
system, the teachers’ library, and special ref- 
erence service. 

The Staff passed a similar resolution and is 
presenting a group of books to add to Mr. 
Wright’s large collection of western Ameri- 
cana. IRENE GENTRY, Acting Librarian 

Kansas City, Missouri 
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A. L. A. and The Wilson Company Approve Joint Agreement 


HE H. W. Wilson Company realizes that its success in the bibliographical 
publishing business has been due in large part to the cooperation it has re- 


ceived from librarians thruout the years of its existence. 


It counts the good will 


of librarians, and their willingness to advise and assist, among its most valuable 


assets. 


For some time The Wilson Company has desired to find some means by 
which librarians might be adequately represented in the management of the 


Company. 


It believes that close association with the operation of the Company 


on the part of representative librarians will enable them to suggest new ways in 
which the Company can cooperate with librarians. 

Therefore, The Wilson Company recently submitted a request to the Board 
of Directors of the American Library Association to appoint representatives to 
meet with the Board of Directors of The H. W. Wilson Company for the purpose 
of gaining accurate and complete information as to the operation of the: Com- 
pany and the carrying out of its responsibility to librarians in return for their 


cor yperation. 


We announce with pleasure that the following agreement providing for 
such representation has been approved by the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and The H. W. Wilson Company: 


The American Library Association recog- 
nizes the significance of the contributions 
which have been made by The H. W. Wilson 
Company to librarianship and bibliography. 

The H. W. Wilson Company recognizes 
that the success of its enterprises is in large 
measure due to the hearty cooperation of 
libraries and librarians. 

The A.L.A. and The H. W. Wilson 
pany believe that the interests of libraries 
and of the Company will be best served by a 
continuation of the efficient management and 
the spirit of cooperation which have prevailed 
in the past. 

In order that the matters of common 
interest to libraries and the Company may be 
better understood and more effectively con- 
sidered, it is therefore mutually agreed: 

That the Executive Board of the A.L.A. 
will appoint a representative to attend meet- 
ings of directors and of stockholders of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, to represent the 
interests of libraries at such meetings and in 
other ways, to familiarize himself with the 
methods of The Wilson Company, and to 
report from time to time to the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. as to whether the funda- 
mental policies of the Company are being 
maintained and its affairs carried on in a way 
satisfactory to libraries; 


Com- 


That The H. W. Wilson Company will 
permit such representative to attend all 
regular and special meetings of directors and 
of stockholders and will grant to him all the 
powers, privileges and perquisites of a stock- 
holder and director, except the right to vote, 
and will give him full information concerning 
the policies and the affairs of the company 
and full access to all records relating thereto. 

That this agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months’ notice. 

ee 


Library Literature 


The 1936 annual volume of Library Litera- 
ture was published in May 1937. This is the 
first of a series of annual volumes which will 
be issued each year and cumulated into 
permanent volumes, probably every four 
years. 

The 1936 volume contains the indexing for 
ninety-four periodicals in the English and 
foreign languages, as well as the listing and 
analytical entries for two hundred and seventy 
books and pamphlets. A separate author list 
of the books and pamphlets, with price 
information, is a new feature of this volume 
It was thought that such a list would prove 
convenient as a checklist of current profes- 
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sional literature. We shall be glad to hear 
from our subscribers as to the value of this 
separate list. Is it worth continuing in future 
volumes? We should also like to know how 
useful you find the inclusion of annual reports, 
another new feature in the 1936 volume, sug- 
gested by several librarians. 

One problem which our subscribers may 
help us to solve is the collecting of articles in 
non-professional periodicals for inclusion in 
Library Literature. We make every effort 
possible to locate these miscellaneous articles, 
but some do escape our attention. If you are 
a librarian and contribute articles of profes- 
sional interest to general periodicals, please 
aid us by sending us the necessary informa- 
tion. Your cooperation will be most helpful. 

We appreciate the reviews and comments 
on this publication received from various 
sources and are pleased to quote a few of the 
comments : 


“TI wish to congratulate you upon the appearance 


and value of the most recent issue of Library 
Literature.” ; 
‘Many important periodicals have been richly 


annotated, so that anyone interested in the litera 
ture of any subject may determine the nature and 
content of articles in journals of difficult access. . . 
There is hardly a topic which is not well represented, 
and the volume serves as an excellent and handy 
substitute for the periodicals themselves.” 

“One innovation which will be welcomed is that 
foreign periodicals are now included, a most valu- 
able addition, especially as digests of some consid- 
erable length are given of many of the articles listed 
from foreign publications.” 

“This work should be in 
chest.” 


every librarian’s tool 


* * * 


Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries 


Compiled by Dorothy E. Cook, Agnes 
Cowing and Isabel Monro. 3d 
edition revised and enlarged 


The third edition of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries will be ready for 
delivery this month. Every title in the old 
edition was reconsidered and was included in 
the new edition only if, in the opinion of the 
collaborators and editors, it was useful. Many 
new titles have been added especially with 
reference to the needs of the new curriculum. 
About 3600 titles are now included. 

A new feature of the Catalog is the listing 
of the analytics in the classified section. This 
listing will indicate the contents of the books 
analyzed and will be an aid to librarians in 
cataloging. About 10,800 analytic entries have 
been made. 

The general plan has been to make the 
entries in the High School catalog conform 
with those in the 5th edition of the Children’s 
Catalog, so that one catalog may supplement 
the other. 

* * * 


Librarians, 


September 1937 


Some librarians have written us that they 
have heen checking the books the library has 
in the Standard Catalog series instead of using 
card catalogs. We are very much interested 
to know how this method works out and 
would appreciate it if these librarians would 
inform us how successful they find this us¢ 
of the series to be. Altho the checking woul 
have to be transferred every five years to th 
new edition, and altho a supplementary card 
catalog for items not included in the Standard 
Catalogs might be necessary, it is felt that 
this method might mean a great 
expense as compared to making a complete 
card catalog. 


saving in 


NEW WILSON 
Bibliographies in American History. |) 
Henry P. Beers. 320p. 

A comprehensive guide to materials for 
research in American history, including over 
7500 entries under the main headings: 
eral aids; Colonial period; The United States; 
Diplomatic history; Economic history; Educa 


BOOKS 


Gen 


tion; Political science; Army and _ navy; 
Races; Religious history; Social, cultural, 
scientific; Biography and genealogy; Terri 
tories, possessions, dependencies; States. Each 
main heading has many subdivisions. 
University Debaters’ Annual: 1936-1937. 
Edith M. Phelps and Julia E. Johnsen, 


eds. $2.25 prepaid. 

A collection of representative intercollegiat: 
debates on important questions of the day 
Constructive and rebuttal speeches ar¢ 
in full for both sides and are 
by selected bibliography and briefs or 
maries of the arguments for both sides. The 
subjects for debate are: The Constitution a 


Pivel 
accompanied 


sum 


menace; Government ownership of electri 
utilities; Subsidizing college athletes: Teach 
ers’ oaths; Unicameral legislatures; Economi 


internationalism ; Wages and hours for Ameri 
can workers (two debates); Consumers’ c 
operatives; Present-day family as 
institution; Sit-down strike. 


P 1 
a Social 


Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. 
3y May Ingles and Anna McCagui 
2d ed. rev. by Anna McCague. $1.80 
prepaid. 

“This manual is intended for teachers and 
librarians giving library instruction. Its pur 
pose is to describe briefly various methods and 
devices that have been used successfully in 
teaching this subject to students in elementary 
and high schools and in colleges. Many text 
books and outlines on the use of books and 
libraries have been examined and from these 
a summary of current practices has been made, 
with examples of illustrative material, prob 
lems and references for further study.” (From 
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Preface). The 
accompany Library Zaidee 
The scope of the new edition has been broad 


Key, by 3rown. 
ened by making it a general teachers’ manual 
for library instruction. The general plan is 
like that of the first edition, but the text for 
most of the chapters has been rewritten and 
brought date to 
methods. 


Publicity Primer: An ABC of “Telling All” 
About the Public Library. By Marie D. 


Loizeaux. 60p. 60c prepaid. 


up to meet the change in 


\ practical study for literary assistants or 
those bring the library, 
with its services and advantages, more promi- 


whose job it 1s to 
nently before the public. Topics covered are 
Publicity, what and what for; Publicity begins 
at home; But who’s going to do it?; 
the program; Publicity angles; Budget tactics; 
Talks; Getting Lists and 
marks; Book 
plays; Exhibits; 
Operas and 


Planning 
into print; book 
exhibits ; 
Moving 


symphonies ; 


Posters, window dis- 


pictures; Radio; 
Lectures; Discus 


$10ns; Publicity records It also includes a 


brief bibliography and index. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri- 
can Universities Edited by Donald 
B. Gilchrist. No. 4, 1936-1937. $2.00 
prepaid 
fourth of the 
auspices of the 
Libraries to carry on the 
formerly published by the National Research 
Council Its fields, and it 
has been main divisions: 
Philosophy, Religion, Earth sciences, Biological 
Social 


This is the 
1934 under the 
Research 


Series begun in 

Association of 
series 
scope covers all 
arranged in seven 
Literature, and Art. 
lhe arrangement follows in a general way the 
organization of 


sciences, Scie nces, 
universities into 
divisions and departments, and the finding of 
material is further facilitated by a 
subject cross-index, and an 


American 


general 
author index. 
Imprints are given for all published disserta- 
tions actually 


in print at the time the list is 


compiled. 


The Best Books of the Decade: 1926-1935. 
By Aso Don Dickinson. 194p. $2.00 
prepaid (Library $1.60) 

\ book for 
literature. 

of 102 


unbiased by personal opinion. 


price 


everyone interested in modern 


It represents a consensus of opinion 


authoritative judges—and hence is 
It is arranged 
alphabetically according to author. Identify- 


ing facts about each author are given. fol- 


lowed by a brief description, criticism, and 


rating of each book 


“A valuable handbook for confused but 
ous reading folk.’—New Orleans Times-Picayune 

“Surely, if such lists must be made, Mr. Dickin 
son’s method is altogether commendable.’’—St. Louis 


Post Dispatch 


ambiti 


Librarians, 


September 1937 7 


first edition was planned to V The Selection of United States Serial Docu- 


ments for Liberal Arts Colleges. [by 
Kathryn N. Miller. 376p. $2.50 prepaid 

\ list of 737 titles of government 
ments, selected by 76 college librarians and 812 
instructors, ranked in order of their 
importance, and 11 subject lists, similarly 
ranked. The lists are so arranged that they 
can be used as check lists by librarians wish 
ing to order, or to check their own collections 
to be sure that they have those most important 
in the various subjects that are covered. The 
division of the list into subjects—political 
science, history, economics, education, chem- 
makes the book worthwhile to any 
library in which these documents have a us¢ 


docu 


college 


istry, Cte. 


Books in Press 


George 


American Nicknames. By 
Shankle. 599p. Ready in October. 


Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary 
of Literature. By Edward Dale, Fannie 
W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and 
Etta Schneider. Ready in September 
“The growth of interest in the possibilities 
of using educational motion pictures has led 
to a realization of the need for an organized, 
selected bibliography which will help research 
workers, teachers, and administrators to eval 


uate what has been done, to consider what 
ought to be done, and to proceed to plan what 
done with this new educational 
medium . The digests here included are an 
attempt to provide one answer to this difficult 
problem.” (From Preface.) The book is 
arranged in the following chapters: The 
administration of visual aids; Teaching with 
motion pictures and other aids; Selecting in 
materials; Film production in 
Experimental research in instructional 
Teacher preparation in visual 
With author and topical index 


might be 


structional 
schools: 
films ; educa 
tion. 


The Classification of Books in Terms of 
Use. By Grace O. Kelley. Ready in 
September 

An inquiry into the usefulness to the reade1 
of the present classification The 
author points out the shortcomings of close 
classification for bringing out all the resources 
of a library on a given subject. With tables 
and index. 


system. 


My Vocation: By Eminent Americans. 
Compiled by Earl G. Lockhart. 
in September 


Ready 


\ book that was compiled to be of encour 
agement and guidance in choosing a career 
With the aid of a few educators, the most 
important and popular vocations were chosen 
The contributors 
members of their own 


as subjects of the essays. 


selected by vocations 
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as being the most eminent in their particular 
field, include such outstanding figures as 
Charles H. Mayo, John W. Davis, Jane 
Addams, Richard E. Byrd, Thomas A. Edison, 
and Charles F. Curtiss. Each of the essays is 
accompanied by a full-page portrait of its 
author. 


Unicameralism in Practice: the Nebraska 
legislative system: a supplement to 


Unicameral Legislatures. By H. B. 
Summers (Reference Shelf. Vol. II. 
No. 5) 90c. Ready October 15. 


A new debate book on the N.U.E.A. debate 
question for 1937-38—Resolved: That the 
several states should adopt a system of uni- 
cameral legislation. This is a supplement to 
Unicameral Legislatures published last Novem- 
ber. It contains an account of the first 
Nebraska legislature with varied comments 
on its effectiveness, a detailed listing of types 
of legislative bodies in existence in the prin- 
cipal nations of the world, and selected articles 
on unicameralism and bicameralism. It also 
includes a supplementary bibliography. (A 
chapter on unicameral legislatures also appears 
in the new Debaters’ Annual, 1936-1937. $2.25). 


Recent Importations 


1. Manual of Archive Administration. 
Hilary Jenkinson. 

A new and revised edition of book 
formerly issued by the Clarendon 
press. $3.25 duty free to libraries 
delivered from London. 

Libraries and Librarianship in America. 
Henry Sharp. 

A British commentary on American 
Libraries, based on author’s recent 
visit. Delivered postfree from Lon- 
don $1.85; from New York $2. 

3. The Library of the Future. B. M. 

Headicar. 

This and the two following titles are 
in the Practical Library Handbook 
series. In this book the author 
supplements his own “Manual of Li- 
brary Organization.” Postfree from 
London $1.30; from N.Y. $1.45 

4. Libraries and the Public. Lionel R. 

McColvin. 

A discussion of the aims and functions 
of library service. Postfree from 
London $1.30, from N.Y. $1.45. 

5. School and College Library Practice. 

Monica Cant. 


A manual of practice for the librarians 


te 


of the school and small college. 
Postfree from London $1.30; from 
N.Y. $1.45. 


Librarians, 





September 1937 
6. The Business of Bookbinding for 
Librarians, Publishers, Students, 
Binders and the General Reader. 


Alex J. Philip. 

2d edition. 1935. 
$1.75 postfree. 

7. State Control and State Aid for Li- 
braries: Statements of the Case by 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, L.S. Jast, 


Delivered from N.Y. 


and others. 72p. 1937. From N.Y. 
postfree $1.10. 

8. Public Libra Lighting: Vol. I. 
Natural Lighting. RK. D. Hilton 
Smith. 67p. 1937. Postfree from 
N.Y. $1.35. 


/9. Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries. 


Alex J. Philip, ed. 1937 edition in 
press—postfree from N.Y. $7. 

10. Clegg’s International Directory of the 
World’s Book Trade Booksellers, 
Publishers, Book Collectors, etc. 
Vol. I. English-speaking countries. 
a no. 3. 1937. Postfree from N.Y. 
7 ; 


11. Library Cooperation in the British 


Isles. By Luxmoore Newcombe 
182p. ill. From London $1.30; from 
N.Y. $1.45. 

* * * 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 


For a number of years the question has 
been debated whether it would eventually be 
necessary to have a reprint of Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature since the volumes of 
this very valuable reference tool are rapidly 
wearing out in libraries and no more stock is 
available. 

But then the question was raised whether 
an author index is not also quite necessary. 
If an author index is to be made, would it 
not be best to make a new and thoro index 
to a selected list of periodicals of the nine- 
teenth century found in a considerable num- 
ber of libraries? This index would probably 
meet the needs of the smaller college and 
university libraries and the public libraries of 
medium size. 

A preliminary questionnaire has brought so 
much commendation for this plan that it is 
practically determined that a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
will be undertaken in the near future. A 
questionnaire together with a list of important 
Nineteenth Century periodicals will be sent 
out to libraries in September asking for opin- 
ion regarding the plan in general and a vote 
on a list of periodicals to be included in this 
index. When this Nineteenth Century Read- 


ers’ Guide has been completed and tested, the 
question will be investigated as to whether 
there will still be a need for the indexing of 
periodicals found only in the larger and older 
libraries and whether we should compile and 
publish, as a companion volume, a Nineteenth 
Century International Index to Periodicals. 

















The Book Preview 


— for September 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company Is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


DICKINSON, ASA DON. Best books of the 
decade 1926-1935. 194p $2 Wilson (Ready) 


016 Bibliography—Best books. Books and 
reading 
An annotated list compiled by collating a 
number of authoritative lists. The main body 
of the book consists of a single arrangement, 
alphabetical by authors, of the 400 titles in- 
cluded in the list. It includes the essential, 
identifying facts about each author, as well as 
a thumbnail description and criticism of each 


book. There are besides groupings according 
to comparative excellence, date, form, subject 
matter, and nationality. (See STC for other 


books by this author) 


RUSSELL, HAROLD GARFIELD; FLEMING, 
THOMAS PAUL, and MOEN, BLANCHE. 
Use of books and libraries. 83p pa 75c Univ. 
of Minn. press (Ready) 

020.7 Reference books. Library science 
Concise syllabus for an elementary non-pro- 
fessional course in the use of the library. Con- 
tains annotated lists of reference books in every 
field of knowledge. Fourth edition, thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. Examination 
copy sent to librarians on request. 


MILLER, KATHRYN NAOMI. Selection of 
United States serial documents for liberal 
arts colleges. 364p $2.50 Wilson (Ready) 


025.173 U.S.—Government publications. Li- 
braries, University 
A full report published under the auspices of 
the Public documents committee of the A.L.A. 
covering the appraisal by 748 college instruc- 
tors of the value of federal documents for work 
in their subject fields in the four-year college, 
and consisting largely of ranked lists of the 
737 titles reflecting the combined judgments of 
college librarians and instructors. 


GRAY, AUSTIN K. Benjamin Franklin's li- 
brary. 96p il $2 Macmillan (Ready) 


027.3 Philadelphia. Library company 


A valuable contribution to American library 
history—the story of the first American library. 
Mr. Gray tells how the Library company of 
Philadelphia came into existence through the 
intellectual curiosity of a few young men under 
the directing genius of Benjamin Franklin, and 
narrates its entire history up to the two 
hundredth anniversary of its founding held in 
April, 1932. : 


HILL, RUTH ALFARATA, and DE BONDELI, 
ELSA, comps. Children’s books from foreign 
languages. 148p $1.35 Wilson (Ready) 

028.5 Children’s literature—Bibliography. 
Translations—Bibliography 
This bibliography is an attempt to show what 
foreign children’s books have been translated 
into the English language. It will be of service 
to the children’s librarian, to the American 


publisher of children’s books, and to students 
of children’s literature. The arrangement is 
by country, beginning with Africa, ending with 
Yugoslavia, and including thirty-nine lands 
among which are found the Arctic regions, 
Armenia, Finland, Java, Polynesia, Roumania 
and Turkey. 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


BYRON, BASIL GORDON. Give yourself a 
chance! (Halcyon house) 352p $1.29 Blue rib- 
bon bks. (Sept. 9) 


Conduct of life. Self-culture 

A book for men and women who desire to 
gain for themselves a worthwhile place in the 
modern world. It is a systematic exposition of 
the seven steps to success, which the author 
characterizes as winning friends, selling one- 
self, training one’s mind, keeping physically 
fit, using English effectively, developing a win- 
ning personality and developing self-confidence 
and will power. 


SHAW, CHARLES GRAY. Road to happiness. 

320p $2.50 Hillman-Curl (Sept.) 

171 Happiness 

With vigor and clarity Dr. Shaw presents a 
philosophy which not only asserts man’s 
inalienable rights to happiness, but also points 
the path we must follow if we are to achieve 
and retain it. (See Huntting list) 


170 Success. 


200 RELIGION 


PRINCE, J. F. F. Creative revolution. Bruce 
pub. (Sept.) 
261 Communism. Sociology, Christian 


A new discussion and analysis of the respec- 
tive positions of Communism and Christianity. 
With abundant information .and a fine back- 
ground, the author examines Communism and 
Bolshevism as religion in type and comments 
upon the common arguments advanced pro and 
con for Communism as held in Soviet Russia. 
The author sees Communism as a reminder to 
Christianity that Christian truth is not yet 
realized in the social world and that the true 
saving of Christian civilization rests on the 
realization of how much truth Communism does 
contain. 


JONES, MARY HOXIE. Swords into plough- 

shares. 361p il $3 Macmillan (Sept.) 

289.6 Friends, Society of 

The dramatic story of the work of the 
Friends service committee from 1917 down to 
the present. German children were fed by the 
Friends, typhus was fought in Poland, medicines 
were sent into Russia, young people were cared 
for in the coal fields of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and in more 
recent times in warring Spain children of both 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Continued 
and fed. 


JONES, M. FI. 


parties were clothed The book is a 


continuation of Dr. Jones’ book A Service of 
Love in Wartime. 
BROWNE, LEWIS. This believing world. 

(Royal ed.) 347p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

290 Religions 

Reprint of a popular work on comparative 
religions. (See Authors Today and Yesterday; 
STC) 

300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ELY, RICHARD THEODORE, and HESS, 


RALPH HENRY. Outlines of economics. 1145p 
$3.50 Macmillan (Sept.) 

330 Economics 

For nearly 50 years this text has been widely 
used as a comprehensive guide to the study 


of economics. Now all material, both factual 
and theoretical, has been brought up to date 
to May, 1937. The treatment of theory has 
been everywhere’ simplified, and amplified 


where necessary, to be thoroughly understand 


able to the beginning student. (See STC) 
CHASE, STUART. Economy of abundance. 
(Royal ed.) 327p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 
330.973 U.S.—Econ. condit. 

The author describes plenty in terms not of 
its sales value but of its serviceability. <A _re- 
print. (See Authors Today and Yesterday; 
STC; BRD 1934) 


RUKEYSER, MERRYLE STANLEY. Diary of 
a prudent investor. 120p $1 Hillman-Curl 
(Sept.) 

332.6 Investments 

This book, based on a series of articles which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, treats of the 
changing financial and investment requirements 
of a man from the time of his graduation from 
college to the period of retirement. he fi- 
nancial material has been dramatically set forth 
as the life story of a single family, and it 
embraces all aspects of the family’s financial 
problems, including saving, spending, invest- 
ment and insurance. (See Huntting list) 


CHASE, STUART. Men and machines. (Royal 


ed.) 354p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 


338.4 Machinery in industry. Machinery 
Hist. Inventions 
Lively of style and provocative of thought. 
A reprint. (See Authors Today and Yesterday ; 
STC; BRD 1929) 


FORD, JAMES, and FORD, MRS KATHERINE 
(MORROW). Abolition of poverty. 306p $3.50 
Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

339.1 Poverty. Social 
conditions 

The uprooting of each of the myriad factors 

producing poverty is the theme of this book 
Since causes lie not only in our economic order 
but also in heredity and physical and social 
environment, each is considered in turn. The 
authors approach their problem with experience 
in economics and sociology as well as in social 
work and public affairs. 


problems. Economic 


WELLMAN, FRANCIS LEWIS. Gentlemen of 
the jury. (Royal ed.) 298p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 
28) 

340.9 
Jury 
The author addresses 
those jurors who have never been in 
fore, and deals with the chief elements 
juror has to contend with. A _ reprint. 

STC) 


Law—Anecdotes, facetiae, satire, etc. 
himself particularly to 
court be- 
the 
(See 


)? 
Boo c 
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CYCLOPEDIA of insurance in the United 
States, 1937. 840p $3 plus postage Index pub. 
co. 123 William St., New York City 


368 Insurance 


An annual reference book giving information 
about all kinds of insurance organizations, 
definitions of insurance terms, biographical! 
sketches and miscellaneous information 


BROOKE, IRIS. English costume. (Imperial ed.) 

5v in 1 il $3.95 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

391 Costume 

Here in one volume have been brought to- 
gether Miss Brooke's five charming and infor- 
mative books on English costume from the 14th 
through the 19th century. Formerly published 
at $2 for each volume. (See STC; BRD 1933- 
1934; Huntting list) 


500 SCIENCE 


DANTZIG, TOBIAS. Aspects of science. 350p il 
$3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
501 Science—Philosophy. 
phy 
Dr. Dantzig does not pretend to decipher the 
terminology and the mathematical apparatus of 


Physics Philoso 


modern physics for the benefit of the layman 
Rather he proposes to disentangle some of the 
more important human issues which have been 
obscured by these technicalities. The parallel 
between scientific and religious faith is em- 
phasized throughout the book, and the phi- 
losophical and sociological implications of such 
principles as causality and rationality are also 
extensively discussed. (See STC for another 
book by this author) 
HASLETT, ARTHUR WOODS. Everyday sci- 

ence. 340p $2.75 Knopf (Sept. 7) 

504 Science. Industrial arts 

What modern science has done to our liv: 
how it has effected our homes and food, our 
clothes and amusements, our communicatior 
and health, is described in this lucid, hone 


and thoroughly interesting book 


JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD. Mysterious 
ane. (Royal ed.) 192p il Macmillan (Sept. 
) 


504 Science—Addresses, essays, lecturs 
Discusses problems of cosmology and modern 
physics, presenting these topics in a readablk 
and interesting manner. A reprint. (See STC 
BRD 1931) 


GRONDAL, MRS FLORENCE (ARMSTRONG). 
Romance of astronomy. (Imperial ed.) 334p il 
$1.69 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

523 Astronomy. Stars. Planets 
The author writes for the average 
who would like to know more about the stars 
and the planets. Her book brings to life the 
facts of astronomy through picture and story 

Illustrated with striking photographs and dia- 

grams. Formerly published under title The 


Music of the Spheres at 5. (See Huntting list) 


reader 


EDDINGTON, SIR ARTHUR STANLEY. Na- 
ture of the physical world. (Royal ed) 361p $1 
Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

530.1 Science—Philosophy. 
losophy 
Explanation of relativity, time and the quan- 
tum theory in non-mathematical language that 
may be understood by the intelligent layman. 
A reprint. (See STC; BRD 1929) 


Physics—Phi- 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PETROLEUM 
GEOLOGISTS. Comprehensive index of the 
publications of the American association of 


petroleum geologists, 1917-1936; comp. by 
Daisy Winifred Heath. 382p $3 Amer. assn. 
of petroleum geologists, Box 1852, Tulsa, 
Okla. (Ready) 

553.2 Petroleum—Period Indexes. Geology 

Period Indexes 

Detailed index of 20 annual volumes of the 

Association monthly bulletin which is the 


authority on petroleum’ geology, 
and of 11 A.A.P.G. books on the geological oc- 
currence of petroleum and natural gas and on 
related subjects of stratigraphic and structural 
geology. 


recognized 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Making of a sci- 
entist. 258p il $2.75 Macmillan (Sept. 14) 


591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior. Zoo 
logical specimens—Collection and preserva 
tion storms 

Dr. Ditmars’ new book is partly autobio 


graphical. He writes of his quest for the giant 
bat: of the snake nursery at the zoo; of the 








young bushmaster and its diet of mice There 
are several fascinat chapters on torms, 
filled with information as to how they come in- 
to being, and what is really happening while 
they are going on. The book shows how excit- 
ing and important it is to know why things 
happen, rather than merely to see what going 
on. (See STC for other books by th author; 


Huntting list) 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Snakes of the 
world. (Imperial ed.) 207p il $1.89 Macmillan 
(Sept. 28) 

598.1 Serpents 


One of the most readable, and ex- 
tensive discussions of the ubject yet offered to 
the general reader. The book contains a superb 
collection of illustrations Formerly published 
at $6. (See STC; BRD 1931; Huntting list) 


attractive 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


CLENDENING, LOGAN. 
$3.75 Knopf (Sept. 20) 
612 Physiology 
A good study of the 
of the human organism 
has now been completely 
brought up to date in 
reset and printed from 

Huntting list) 


Human body. 460p 


anatomy and physiology 
written for the layman 
revised by the author, 
every respect, entirely 
new plates. (See STC 


SCHOETTLE, EDWIN J., and others. Sailing 


craft. (imperial ed.) 786p il $2.49 Macmillan 
(Sept. 28) 
623.8 Sailing 
An authoritative account by expert A book 
for everyone who likes boats, sails boats, or 
owns a boat Formerly published at $12 (See 

Huntting list) 

CAMPBELL, SIR MALCOLM. Sir Malcolm 
Campbell’s book of famous motorists. 176p 
il $1.75 Hillman-Curl (Sept. 7) 

629.2 Automobile drivers 
This entertaining work covers the more sen- 


sational side of motoring history since the first 
appearance of cars on the roads until the 
present time All the most celebrated figures 


in the motoring world appear in its pages; 
races, hill-climbs, hairbreadth escapes and 
tragedies, all are described vividly and dra- 


matically, while such essential 
the young enthusiast insists 
with an expert’s touch. 


technicalities as 
upon are supplied 
(See Huntting list) 
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AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. Complete dog 


book. (Halcyon house) 800p il $1.89 Biue rib- 
bon bks. (Sept. 9) 
636.7 Dogs 
Reprint of an authoritative book of impor- 
tance to all dog fanciers Originally pub- 


lished by G. H. Watt at $5 under the title, 


Pure-bred Dogs. With additional chapters on 
seven new breeds, and on the care and han 
dling of dogs. (See Huntting list) 


MAY, EARL CHAPIN. Canning clan; a pageant 
of pioneering Americans. 433p il $3 Macmillan 
(Sept. 21) 


641.4 Canning and preserving—Industry and 
trade 
For the first time in its one hundred and 
twenty even years of existence, the canning 
industry is interpreted in this vivid presentation 
of its history. Mr. May sheds revealing light 


on the achievements of the many pioneers in 


the canning industry whose triumphs over in 
numerable difficulties constitute a thrilling part 
of Americana, 


AKERSTRGOM, JENNY. Swedish princesses 
cookbook; tr. by Gudrun Carlson. 315p il $2.50 
Bonnier (Ready) 

641.5 Cookery, Swedish 
Complete Swedish cookery by the directress of 

a renowned cooking school in Stockholm. Prac 

tical and delectable recipes. The only Swedish 

cookbook published in English 


HOBBS, DOUGLAS B. Aluminum; 
metallurgy, and uses, with 


its history, 
projects for the 


school and home shop. il Bruce pub. (Oct.) 
669.7 Aluminium 

This book goes very throughly into the sub- 

ject of aluminum. It is divided into two parts 


Part I devoted to the history, method of manu- 
facture, casting, method of manufacturing basi« 
raw ommodities, the physical and chemical 
properties of aluminum and aluminum alloys, 
the forming and machining (bending, stamping, 
spinning, hammering, and machining), joining 
(riveting, welding—torch and arc-bolting) 
finishes (mechanical, such as_ sandblasting 
polishing scratch brushing, hand hammering, 
etching, painting and lacquering) and its 

application. Part II contains ap- 
twenty-five 


etc., 
commercial 


proximately good-looking and use- 


ful projects including book ends, ash trays, a 
picture frame, table lamps, a salad bowl, etc., 
each accompanied by clear photographs and 


line drawings. 


PRICE, W. T. R. It’s fun to build things. 
if $1.50 Hillman-Curl (Sept.) 


694 Carpentry. Woodwork 
With this little book as a guide you can learn 
to make a wide variety of convenient and good- 
looking things such as shelving, window-seats, 
cupboards, closet fittings and even 
movable furnitures 


140p 


pieces ol 


700 FINE ARTS 


ROOS, FRANK J. Illustrated handbook of art 
history. 304p $3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
709 Art—Hist. 

This unusual book contains over two thousand 
illustrations which cover Western art from the 
prehistoric period to the present, including 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Early Aegean, Greek, 
Roman, Early Christian and Byzantine, Ro- 
manesque, Gothic, Flemish, Spanish, German, 
Dutch, English, French, American, and modern 
art. 
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BICK, A. F. Artistic metalwork. il Bruce pub. 

(Jan.) 

739 Metal work 

The historical background and many in- 
genious methods and devices of fashioning ob- 
jects of metal are included in this book. The 
author’s experience as a commercial lighting 
fixture designer is reflected in each of the 
projects. There are discussions on soldering, 
wrought and modelled iron, cast and tool steel, 
etc. 


EVERETT, HERBERT EDWARD, and LAW- 
RENCE, WILLIAM HENRY. Freehand and 
perspective drawing. 141p il $1.50 American 
tech. soc. (Ready) 

741 Drawing 

The perspective drawing section of this oe 
ular book has undergone thorough revision. The 
result is a practical and easily understood 
treatment of the principles of freehand and 
perspective drawing—a book that is well 
adapted for use in school classrooms, school 
libraries, public libraries, and by individuals for 
home-study and reference work. 


KEPLER, FRANK R. Mechanical drafting 
handbook. rev and enl il 141p 60c Bruce pub. 
(Ready) 

744 Mechanical drawing 

Completely revised and enlarged to conform 
to good present-day drafting-room usage, this 
is a handbook of reliable information for the 
mechanical draftsman covering usages, stand- 
ards, conventions, and tables, with illustrative 
drawings, and brief, yet complete, descriptions 
of the material covered. Revisions are based on 

a survey of drafting room practices in which 

the author covered a number of large manu- 

facturing cities and diversified industries, and 
solved highly developed standards of practice. 


ORMSBEE, THOMAS HAMILTON. Story of 
American furniture. (Imperial ed.) 276p il $1.39 
Macmillan (Sept. 28 

749 Furniture, American 
An authoritative guide book to American fur- 
niture from early colonial days through the em- 
pire period, lavishly illustrated with photo- 

Ne and drawings. Formerly published at 
4.50. (See STC for another book by this author; 

BRD 1934; Huntting list) 


SINGLETON, ESTHER. Collecting of antiques. 
Lemveriat ed.) 338p il $1.98 Macmillan (Sept. 


749 Collectors and collecting. Art objects 


An informal book full of excellent advice, and 
containing many unusual illustrations. Formerly 
published at $7.50. (See STC; Huntting list) 


KREHBIEL, HENRY EDWARD. Book of 

operas. 243p il $1.49 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

782 Opera—Stories, plots, etc. 

Here in one volume at a greatly reduced price 
are the well known Book of Operas, and Second 
Book of Operas. An indispensable reference 
book for all lovers of music, and a delightful 
presentation of the spicy history of what has 
gone on behind the scenes. Formerly published 
at $2.50. (See STC) 


800 LITERATURE 


WHITE, TRENTWELL MASON. How to write 
for a living. 380p $2 Reynal (Sept. 15) 
808.3 Authorship. Fiction—Technique 
A practical guide to the intelligent man or 
woman who wants to turn his writing ability 
into dollars. It covers fiction in all its varied 
aspects—the short story and the novel, the 
novelette and the juvenile story; and there are 
chapters by experts on writing for the screen 
and the radio. 


Book Preview 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON. Tristram. 
(Royal ed.) 210p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 
811 
Reprint of the rendition of the old legend of 
Tristram and the two Isolts which is among 
the very few fine modern narrative poems in 
English. (See Living Authors) 


DAY, CLARENCE SHEPARD. 
mother. 250p $2 Knopf (Ready) 
818 
_Here are the same marvelous characteriza- 
tions, the gentle wit, the vigorous good sense 
combined with gaiety that made Life With 
Father one of the most loved books of our time. 
(See STC for other books by this author; Hunt- 
ting list) 


Life with 


PALGRAVE, FRANCIS TURNER, 
Golden treasury of songs and lyrics. 
ed.) 640p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28 

821.08 English poetry—Collections 
Reprint of an anthology of English lyrical 
poetry selected with almost faultless discrimi- 
nation. (See STC) 


comp. 
(Royal 


WILKINSON, MRS MARGUERITE OGDEN 
(BIGELOW) ed. Contemporary poetry. (Royal 
ed) 372p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

821.08 English poetry—Collections. American 
poetry—Collections 

Reprint of an anthology for use in classes in 

contemporary poetry, covering a period of about 

fifty years, but including few poems after 1915 

(See STC) 


HOMER. Odyssey; tr. by S. A. Butcher and A. 


ihe (Reyal ed.) 373p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 
883 

Companion to the prose translation of the 

Iliad and characterized by the same satisfactory 

rendering. A reprint. 


900 HISTORY 


MAYNARD, FELIX. The whalers; edited by 
‘oo Dumas. 413p $3 Hillman-Curl 
ept. 


910.4 Whaling. Voyages and travels 
This was originally a parcel of disconnected 
articles dealing with voyages and experiences 
on all the seas and oceans of the world, which 
pleased Dumas so much that he consented to 
collaborate with the author in rewriting, coordi- 
nating and preparing it for publication. The 
whole journal is a vivid and exciting story of 
adventure and exploration, with the added in- 

terest of the touch of the great Dumas. 


THOMSON, GLADYS SCOTT. Life in a noble 


household; 1641-1700. 410p $4 Knopf (Ready) 
914.2 England—Soc. life & cust. 
From a remarkable collection of account 


books, papers and letters, there arises a pic- 
ture of everyday life in a seventeenth century 
English noble household—-a picture astonishing 
in its detail and completeness. 


PENNELL, JOSEPH. London reverie. (Imperial 
ed.) il $1.98 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 


914.21 London—Descr.—Views 


The London of yesterday pictured through 
56 of Mr. Pennell’s superb drawings together 
with a commentary of 30 pages by J. C. Squire. 


Formerly published at $8. (See STC; Huntting 


list) 
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HOMMEL, RUDOLF P. China at work. 364p il 
$5 Reynal (Sept. 15) 
915.1 China—Industries. Labor and laboring 
classes—China 
The aim of this book is to give a picture 
of Chinese life as lived by millions of people 
today. The technique is to record by photo- 
graphs and descriptions the tools and imple- 
ments which they use in their daily work. 
More than 500 half-tone illustrations, gathered 
in eight years of research in China. 


FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON. Pilgrimage to 
Palestine. (Royal ed.) 332p $1 Macmillan 
(Sept. 28) 

915.67 Palestine—Descr. & trav. 
Historical geography 

Reprint of a most illuminating and inspiring 
book on the Bible lands. (See STC) 


Palestine— 


CHASE, STUART, and TYLER, MARIAN. 
Mexico: a study of two Americas. (Royal ed.) 
338p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

917.2 Mexico—Descr. & trav. Mexico 
life & cust. Mexico—Civilization 
Reprint of a unique and invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of Mexican culture. (See Au- 
thors Today and Yesterday; STC) 


Soc. 


HOOVER, MRS MILDRED 
toric spots in California: 


(BROOKE). His- 
countries of the 


coast range. 750p $4 Stanford univ. press 
(Sept. 15) 
917.9 California—Descr. & trav. California— 
Hist. 


The third and final volume of the series de- 
scribing the various historic spots that together 
paint a vivid picture of California’s past. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically by counties. 


GANNES, HARRY. When China unites; an in- 
terpretive history of the Chinese revolution. 
290p $2.50 Knopf (Sept. 20) 

951 China—Hist. 

A detailed, factual and dramatic account of 
China’s turbulent history in the immediate past 
and present beginning with the national revolu- 
tion of 1911 and carrying through to the current 
conflict with Japan. (See Huntting list) 


FARRAR, VICTOR J. Annexation of Russian 
America to the United States. 148p $1 W. F. 
Roberts Co., Washington, D.C. 

979.8 Alaska—Hist. U.S.—Territorial expan- 
sion 
This book is the result of a careful study of 
the subject by the author over a period of 
twenty-five years, a complete story of the pur- 
chase of Alaska based on a study of the Russian 
documents in the Soviet foreign office and in 
the Department of state of the United States. 

The book explains for the first time why Seward 

purchased Alaska, the meaning of the news- 

paper propaganda, the origin of fictitious rea- 
sons for the purchase and other interesting 
facts. 


BIOGRAPHY 


BEAL, FRED €E. Proletarian journey. 320p il 
$2.75 Hillman-Curl (Sept.) 


B or 92 


Fifteen years ago, in connection with the 
famous Gastonia textile strike, Fred Beal was 
railroaded to jail for murder on perjured evi- 
dence and testimony. He escaped to the Soviet 
union only to experience complete disillusion- 
ment with the practical application of the ideas 
for which he had risked his life and liberty. 
Now, for the first time he tells exactly why he 
gave up a career as a Soviet bureaucrat to be- 
come a man without a country. 


FROEMBGEN, HANNS. Kemal 
il $3 Hillman-Curl (Sept.) 
3 or 92 Kemal, Mustafa 
In this account of Kemal’s career, Hanns 
Froembgen traces Turkey’s progress from the 
depths of degradation, weakness, and corrup- 
tion to new sources of strength, out of which 


Ataturk. 286p 


Kemal succeeded in creating a new, solidly 
united Turkish state. 
GARLAND, HAMLIN. Son of the middie 


boarder. (Royal ed.) 487p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 
28) 


B or 92 Frontier and pioneer life 
Reprint of a notable memorial of a bygone 
phase of American life. (See Living Authors; 
STC; BRD 1917) 


MARJORIBANKS, EDWARD. For the defence: 
the life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall. (Royal 
ed.) 471ip $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

3 or 92 Trials—Gt. Brit. Marshall-Hall, Sir 
Edward 
A big book of the cases in which the great 

criminal advocate appeared, together with a 

biographical narrative. A reprint. (See STC) 


PETERSON, MARTIN SEVERIN. Joaquin 
Miller: literary frontiersman. 198p $2.60 Stan- 
ford univ. press (Ready) 

B or 92 Miller, Joaquin 
An authentic record which portrays Miller in 
the simplicity, the eccentricity, the shrewdness, 
the genius that marked his character, and 
provides at the same time a critical appraisal 
of his contribution as a poet. 


RIIS, JACOB AUGUST. Making of an Ameri- 

can. (Royal ed.) 284p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 
B or 92 

Reprint of the autobiography of the reporter, 


’ 


philanthropist and reformer. (See STC) 


STOWE, LYMAN BEECHER. Saints, sinners 
= Beechers. 450p 98c Blue ribbon bks. (Sept. 

) 
920 Beecher family. 


Beecher, Henry Ward. 


Stowe, Mrs Harriet Elizabeth (Beecher) 

Reprint of the light and entertaining but 
sincerely respectful account of Mrs Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s distinguished family by her 
grandson. Formerly published by Bobbs- 
Merrill at $3.75. (See Huntting Hist) 


WHO’S who in Japan, 1937; ed. by Tsunesaburo 
Kamesaka. 18th ed il 680p $6 (including post- 
age) Who's who in Japan publishing office, 
8, Minami-Sakuma-cho 2-chome, Shiba-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan (Ready) 

920 Japan—Biography 
The latest edition of this annual has been 
augmented by the addition of at least 700 new 
names from Manchoukuo and North China. 

Apart from the usual yearly revision new fea- 

tures of the book include lists of Japanese gov- 

ernment officials, members of the Japanese 
diplomatic and consular service abroad, mem- 
bers of the foreign diplomatic and consular 
service in Japan, and anchoukuo government 


officials. 
FICTION 


BAILEY, TEMPLE. I’ve been to London. 330p 
$2 Penn (Ready) 


The story of two sisters, each of whom 
marries the man of her choice. One finds 
ecstasy while the other pays a high price for 
happiness. A charming romance. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


BIRNEY, HOFFMAN. Dead man’s trail. 
$2 Penn (Sept. 10) 


Dorothy Lambert came to Santa Paloma to 
look for Don Diego Valdez de Escalante in the 
trackless deserts of western Sonora. A swiftly- 
moving, dramatic story of the far Southwest. 
(See Huntting list) 


307p 
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BURT, MRS KATHARINE (NEWLIN). When 
beggars choose. 256p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. 
(Ready) 

A gay, lively and amusing story of four mod- 
ern “litthe women,” by the author of The 

Branding Iron, etc. (See Huntting list) 


CASE, ROBERT ORMON. Big timber. 272p $2 

Macrae-Smith-co. (Sept. 13) 

A strong, stirring romance against the au- 
thentic background of an Oregon lumber camp. 
By the author of The Yukon Drive. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 

CHASE, MARY ELLEN. Mary Peters. (Royal 

ed.) 377p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

teprint of the quiet, sympathetic story of 
Maine and the sea beautifully written in a 
minor key. (See BRD 1934) 


CORBY, RUTH ROSEMARY. The heart re- 
members. 270p $2 Arcadia house (Sept. 21) 
The story of a girl whose heart would not let 

her forget the old home town and the love that 

was waiting there—even in a city of magic. 

(See Huntting list) 


GOLDSTONE, LAWRENCE. Run far, run fast. 
324p $2 Greystone (Sept. 22) 


The story of Patrick Lacey, who goes to 
Malaga to forget, and Cyral, who is there to 
remember. 

HARDY, THOMAS. Return of the native. 


(Royal ed.) 455p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 

Reprint of this typical example of Hardy’s 
poetic treatment of nature and nature’s in- 
fluence on character. (See Authors Today and 
Yesterday) 


JESSE, FRYNIWYD TENNYSON. Act of God. 
308p $2.50 Greystone (Sept. 15) 
A brilliant novel about a supposed 
(See Huntting list) 


miracle. 


LEE, RANGER. Thundering hoofs. 
Greystone (Sept. 30) 
A stirring Western story built around an im- 
portant horse-race. 


322p $2 


LESLIE, DORIS. Full flavour. (Royal ed.) 485p 
$1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 
Reprint of an English family chronicle cover- 
ing the years 1848 to 1914. 


LONDON, JACK. Call of the wild. 
268p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 
teprint of the story of wild life in the Klon- 

dike. (See Authors Today and Yesterday) 


(Royal ed.) 


MASON, VAN WYCK. Castle island case. 

il $2 Reynal (Sept. 15) 

This is a candid clue mystery, introducting an 
entirely new way of telling a detective story. 
The candid camera has collaborated with the 
author to produce, through pictures which are 
an integral part of the text, the story of a 
dramatic murder in Bermuda. There are more 
than 100 half-tone illustrations, including every 
important clue, so that the reader can see de- 
velopments while he follows Roger Appleby, ace 
investigator, on the trail of the murderer. 


190p 


PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY. Get a horse. 281p $2 

Arcadia house (Sept. 7) 

Bellamy Partridge presents a deft portrayal 
of a glamorous era—its abundant color, its 
amusing foibles. This time he has chosen the 
turn of the century, when the elite of the land 
were riding in quaint horseless contraptions, 
which were destined to evolve into the stream- 
lined cars of today. (See Huntting list) 


Book Preview 


RANDALL, JEAN. After a man’s heart. 
Macrae-Smith-co. (Sept. 13) 
A charming romance by the 
In Lilac Time, ete. (See Huntting 


240p 


author of 
list) 


SNOW, CHARLES HORACE. Trail to Abilene. 
282p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Ready) 
A story of Abilene in the days of ‘‘Wild Bill” 
Hickok by the author of The Sheriff of Chispe 
Loma, ete. (See Huntting list) 


STEPHENS, JAMES. Crock of gold. 
ed.) 298p $1 Macmillan (Sept. 28) 
A fantasia of men, gods and fairies in Ireland. 
A reprint. (See Living Authors) 


(Royal 


STERN, GLADYS BRONWYN. Oleander river. 

375p $2.50 Macmillan (Sept. 14) 

Here is the eternally absorbing story set 
among the hills that border the Mediterranean 
sea of a boy who loves a girl who loves a man 
who loves someone else. Woven closely in and 
out are two comical variations on the love 
theme. Furthermore, the author has experi- 


mented in a new and thrilling form of detective 
story of the soul. With these living strands 
Miss Stern weaves a powerful story, producing 
a singularly understanding piece of work. (See 
Living Authors; Huntting list) 


REPRINTS 


American kennel club. Complete dog book 636.7 
Stowe, L. Bb. Saints, sinners and Beechers 


9°) 


SERIES 


Imperial editions. Macmillan 
The Imperial editions are a series of reissues 


of important books in all fields rivaling in 
excellence of format the more costly original 
editions. The following are eight new addi- 


tions to the series: 
Brooke, I. English costume 391 
Ditmars, R. L. Snakes of the world 598.! 
Grondal, Mrs F. A. Romance of astronomy 523 
Krehbiel, H. E. Book of operas 782 
Ormsbee, T. H. Story of American 

749 

Pennell, J. London reverie 914.21 
Schoettle, E. J., and others. Sailing craft 623.8 
Singleton, E. Collecting of antiques 749 


furniture 


Royal editions. Macmillan 

As a companion reprint series to the Imperial 
editions, the Macmillan company offers an im- 
portant list of books to be reissued at $1 each 
These are all volumes of lasting merit and 
wide popularity, excellently bound: 

Browne, L. This believing world 290 

Chase, M. E. Mary Peters Fiction 

Chase, S. Economy of abundance 330.973 

Chase, S. Men and machines 338.4 

Chase, S., and Tyler, M. Mexico 917.2 

Eddington, A. S. Nature of the physical world 

530.1 

Fosdick, H. E. Pilgrimage to Palestine 915.67 

Garland, H. Son of the middle boarder B or 92 

Hardy, T. Return of the native Fiction 

Homer. Odyssey 883 

Jeans, Sir J. H. Mysterious universe 504 

Leslie, D. Full flavour Fiction 

London, J. Call of the wild Fiction 

Marjoribanks, E. For the defence B or 92 

Palgrave, F. T. comp. Golden treasury of 

songs and lyrics 821.08 

tiis, J. A. Making of an American B or 92 

Robinson, E. A. Tristram 811 

Stephens, J. Crock of gold Fiction 


Wellman, F. L. Gentlemen of the jury 340 
Wilkinson, Mrs M. O. B. ed. Contemporary 
poetry 821.08 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—September 1937 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 

year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 
library associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 
the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 





List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by states 


Department of Archive and History, Mont Miss Grace E. Kingsland, Librarian, Howe Li 
gomery, fi brary, Hanover, N.H 
Miss Doris Hoit, Librarian, Pasadena Publi Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
Library, Pasadena, Cal County Free Library, Camden, N.J 
Miss Elizabeth R. Topping, Librarian, Ventura Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li 
County Free Library, Ventura, Cal brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 
Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Sele« Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J 
tion, New Britain, Conn Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa Free Library, Morristown, N.J 
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100 Philosophy 300 Social Sciences 


RICHMOND, WINIFRED VANDERBILT. Per- ERNST, MORRIS LEOPOLD. Th« ultimate 
sonality; its study and hygiene. 279p $2.5\); power. 344p map $3 Doubleday 
college ed $2 Farrar 94972 .S C : aie re 
a 342.73 Ss. onstitutional history U.S 
37 Personality. Psychology, Pathological Politics and government. U.S Supreme 
37-711 court 37-1422 
Study of the nature and development of both Convinced that the ultimate power, in a 
normal and abnormal personality The author, democracy, must remain with the people, Mor- 
who is a practising psychologist at St Eliza- ris Ernst discusses the judiciary powers of the 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C., discusses Supreme court, and the constitution as th 
the methods. of studying personality, the Court interprets it. He does not advocate 
psycho-physical make up, and gives some at that the Supreme court be reduced or dissolved, 
tention to psychiatry and endocrinology Bib- but that the constitution be amended in order 
liographies. Index. to give Congress the power to override, by a 
two-thirds vote of both houses, the decisions 
Booklist 33:204 Mr °37 of the Court. Index. 


J Home Econ 29:264 Ap °37 60w 

+ N Y Times p2 Ja 31 '37 370w 
“The material in this volume is well or- Booklist 33:205 Mr ‘37 
ganized on the basis of practical clinical and 


teaching experience and constitutes an excel- ems oo age pil iaallle 
lent survey of the present status of the study Current Hist 45:125 F 1 on 
of personality... The general psychological + N Y Times p4 Ja 24 °37 2050w 
viewpoint is colored with psychiatric concepts, “This is a popular and vigorous book whic} 
but the prevailing point of view is rational might have been called ‘Our Constitution and 
and not warped by a passive acceptance of Our Court, Their Cause and Cure It is r yt 
psychoanalytic doctrine... The book affords for scholars nor intended to be any ye — 
a splendid authoritative outline of the cur than, as Mr. Ernst says, it was d sigt a ior 
rent approaches to the study of personality.” — lawyers. It’ is written, although Mr. Ernst 
~ on ile, M.D. ge is himself a lawyer, with an ‘e: nest disrespec 
+ Survey G 26:159 Mr ’37 180w for what lawyers and judges Gave “eee os 
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all.’ Disrespectful it is, yet it is not too 
earnest; nor, when you come to Mr. Ernst’s 
conclusion, is it as radical as his attitude 
would lead you to expect.” C. P. Curtis, Jr. 
+ — Sat R of Lit 15:7 Ja 23 '37 850w 


LYND, ROBERT STAUGHTON, and LYND, 
MRS HELEN (MERRELL). Middletown in 
transition; a study in cultural conflicts. 604p 
map $5 Harcourt 

309.1 U.S.—Social conditions. Cities and 

towns—U.S. Cost and standard of living— 
U.S. Social surveys. Community life 

A sequel to the authors’ earlier book, Middle- 

town which was ‘a study in contemporary 

American culture’ as evidenced in a _ typical 

American community. “The present investi- 

gation does not in any sense supplant the 

earlier study covering the years 1885-1925. It 
is built upon the earlier work, and brings 
down to date that record of forty years of 
change. Many of its elaborations can be 
understood only when viewed from the base 
line of the earlier study. The format of six 


sections and twenty-nine chapters of the 
earlier study is here compressed to thirteen 
chapters. All six areas are brought down to 
date, and in general the earlier method of 


building the chapters around persistent institu- 
tional functions is followed.’ (Pref) Index. 


Booklist 33:260 My ‘37 
+ Books pl Ap 25 °37 2150w 
Christian Century 54:574 My 65 ‘37 


“The Lynds admit that, in spite of all effort 
to correct bias, ‘research without a point of 
view is impossible.’ At least occasionally their 


point of view seems to show itself in their 
comments and interpretations. But, beyond 
doubt, they have done an excellent piece of 


work. ‘Middletown in Transition’ is both an 
interesting and valuable book. And undoubt- 
edly a hundred years or more from now, it 
will be no less valuable and even more in- 
tensely interesting. Like their earlier volume, 
‘Middletown in Transition’ is destined to be- 
come a classic."” Edgar Schmiedeler 
+ Commonweal 26:51 My 7 ‘37 600w 


-+- Nation 144:474 Ap 24 '37 1000w 
New Repub 91:23 My 12 ‘37 2100w 
+N Y Times pl Ap 25 °37 1600w 
R of Rs 95:58 My °'37 250w 
Sat R of Lit 15:3 Ap 24 '37 4200w 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 8:3 My ‘37 390w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 18 '37 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 25 ‘3% 


500 Natural Science 


HOGBEN, LANCELOT THOMAS. Mathematics 
for the million; il by J. F. Horrabin. 647p 
$3.75 Norton [12s 6d Allen, G.] 

510 Mathematics. Mathematics—History. 
Civilization (36-35570] 
This book written to popularize mathematics 
stresses the historical and social aspects. After 
chapters on the early history of mathematics, 
the author takes up geometry, arithmetic, trig- 
onometry, algebra, calculus, etc., explains their 
nature and gives examples of problems, and 
gg how they can be applied to life’s prob- 
ems. 


Booklist 33:264 My '37 
+ Books p3 Ap 11 '37 2000w 
+ Canadian Forum 16:30 F °37 600w 
“In many ways, Professor Hogben is the 
enfant terrible of the academic world. Trained 
as an experimentalist, occupying a chair in 
Social Biology in the University of London, 
he writes a book on mathematics that must be 
the envy of every teacher. From the angle 
of those professional mathematicians who im- 
molate themselves on the altar of logical rigour, 
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there will be much to criticise and condemn 
in this work. That is nothing... At times 
the author sacrifices accuracy and precision for 
the sake of a gibe or a bon mot. That matters 
little; it is Hogben... What matters indeed is 
that there should be someone alive who can 
produce a work like this.”” H. Levy , 

+ New Statesman & Nation 12:775 N 14 

°36 1200w 

N Y Times p3 Ap 11 °37 800w 

+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 Mr 27 ‘37 650w 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p952 N 21 

36 600W 


600 Useful Arts 


BAARSLAG, KARL. Coast guard to the rescue; 
il. with official photographs. 328p $2.50 Farrar 
614.864 U.S. Coast guard 37-3225 
A preliminary chapter gives a brief summary 
of the many types of services performed by 
the U.S. coast guard: ice-patrol; prevention of 
smuggling; rescue work on the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the inland lakes; seal herding; etc. 
Another chapter is devoted to flying lifeboats, 
and another to the history of life-saving at sea. 
The remainder of the book contains the stories 
of many heroic and daring rescues performed 
by the Coast guard men. 


Booklist 33:232 Ap ‘37 
+ — Books pl0 Mr 7 ‘37 850w 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Mr 6 ‘37 800w 

+ Christian Science Monitor pl8 Ap 10 

"37 400w 
“In the mass and the selection of his mate- 
rial, the arrangement of his text and the 
straightforwardness and dramatic quality of 
his writing Mr. Baarslag has done an excep- 
tionally fine piece of work. ‘Coast Guard to 
the Rescue’ will hold the reader’s attention 
like the most exciting fiction. In being every- 
day fact instead of fiction it brings a great re- 
ward which is all its own.’’ 

+ N Y Times p5 Mr 7 ‘37 420w 





DOUGLAS, RICHARD ALEXANDER. Common 


sense in driving your car. 63p il 45c Long- 
mans 

629.28 Automobiles—Driving 36-15199 
A small book which gives simple, clear in- 


structions on how to drive with safety in city 
and country traffic. 





“This book may be used in many ways. It 
is a desirable textbook for the drivers’ courses 
that are becoming popular in many high 
schools. No matter what manual is being used 
in these courses, this book would be valuable 
as a source of reliable information for the pu- 
pil. It can be used in connection with 





. t safety 
units in other courses—civics, general science, 
social studies, automobile mechanics, current 


problems of democracy, or English—or it may 
be used as a basis for discussions in safety- 
council meetings or in home-room periods. It 
is a book that automobile dealers might well 
put into the hands of persons who purchase 
cars."”” M. M. Wyman 

+ School R 45:236 Mr '37 480w 


+ Wis Lib Bul 33:6 Ja '37 


GLASSCOCK, CARL BURGESS. Gasoline age: 
the story of the men who made it. 359p il $3 
Bobbs a 

629.2 Automobiles—History. Automobile in- 
dustry and trade 37-4229 
Story of American accomplishment in the au- 
tomobile history, which concentrates upon the 
outstanding personalities in its development. 

Not only such men as Duryea, Haynes, Winton, 

Olds, Chrysler and Ford are included, but also 

all kinds of inventors and salesmen. In an 


appendix is a list of more than 1500 automobiles 
of various names and makes which have been 


(Continued on page 62) 














READING COUNSELORS 


need to know 


what the young people they are advising have read, and what 
they have liked. 

To be usable, the record must be visible at a glance. 

To be used, it must be simple and take little time to fill. 


THE CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 
Devised by MARGARET M. SKINNER 
meets the need. 


Because of savings thru larger printings the price has 
just been reduced to $3.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
Sample free. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Q11 West 68 Street Chicago, Illinois 











LE « C447 Counter Height Shelving 


with Sloping Top . .. has many uses 


Ideal for adding extra space—especially when there is no more 
room for wall shelving. Stands 3 ft. 6 in. high: Shelves are 
10, 12, 16, 20 or 24 inches in width. Furnished either single or 
double faced. 










New sloping shelf illustrated permits placing of large books for 
easy reference or front cover display. Also furnished with flat 
top or with trough-shaped displayer. 

Stocked in standard light or dark finish oak. Also made 
in maple with any desired finish. Write for quotations. 
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GAYLORD 
BROS., INC. 














Stockton Syracuse 
Calif. N. Y. 
Forms aisle entrance 
Makers of Library | Ideal as a partition 





Furniture and Suppli 
. bplies Makes useful ‘‘Iskand’’ 
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GLASSCOCK, C. B.—Continued 
produced in the United States. 
Index. 


Bibliography. 


Booklist 33:263 My ‘37 
“A real history of the automotive industry, 
patiently investigated and reported capably, 
honestly and not without sprightliness. Mr. 
Glasscock is no debunker; neither is he a 
hymn-singer before the altars of the latter-day 
saints.’’ Walter Millis mi. 
+ Books p2 Ap 4 °'37 550w 
N Y New Tech Bks 22:4 Ja ‘37 
N Y Times p29 Ap 25 ‘37 


700 Fine Arts 


GUPTILL, ARTHUR LEIGHTON. Sketching as 
a hobby; introd. by Carroll Leja Nichols. 150p 
il $2.50 Harper 

741 Drawing—lInstruction 
Instructions in drawing in various. media: 
with pencil, crayon, charcoal, pen and ink, and 


SUUW 


92 9FAanT 
06-300 08 


in painting with wash and water color. Ad- 
vocates the forming of a sketching club. Con- 
tains many illustrations representing the dif- 
ferent types of work included. Index. 
Booklist 33:147 Ja ‘37 
Pratt p22 spring ‘37 
Wis Lib Bul 33:7 Ja ‘37 
800 Literature 
DICKINSON, EMILY NORCROSS. Poems; ed 
by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred 
Leete Hampson; introd. by Alfred Leete 
Hampson. new ed 484p $3.50 Little 
811 37-2949 
The volume contains all the previously pub- 
lished collections of Emily Dickinson's poetry, 


were issued in 
Poems. 


including the 151 poems which 
1935 under the title Unpublished 
Booklist 33:280 My ‘37 
Time 29.88 F 22 '37 40w 


TAINTOR, SARAH AUGUSTA, and MONRO, 
KATE M. Handbook of social correspon- 
dence; notes, letters, and announcements for 
various occasions. 307p $2.50 Macmillan 

808.6 Letter writing : 
‘Practical and comprehensive book covering 
all such matters as Titles and their use in 
correspondence, Acceptances, formal and _ in- 
formal, Regrets, Notes of apology, of appre- 
ciation, of sympathy, etc. Well indexed.’’ Wis 

Lib Bul 


36-30052 


Booklist 33:115 D °36 
Pratt p26 spring ‘37 
Wis Lib Bul 33:8 Ja ‘3 


~) 


900 History 


MAUROIS, ANDRE. The miracle of England: 
an account of her rise to pre-eminence and 
present position; tr. by Hamish Miles 
title: A history of England]. 500p il 
$3.75 Harper [12s 6d Cape, 

942 Great Britain—History 

_ During the World war M. Maurois was an 

interpreter and liaison officer wtih the British, 

and the experience made him curious about the 

English people. This one-volume history of 

England and its inhabitants from prehistoric 

times to the abdication of Edward VIII is the 

result. The work is based almost entirely upon 
secondary sources, and omits the history of Ire- 

land, Scotland, and the Dominions. “It is a 

study of the development of the geographic, 


maps 
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economic and social forces which have produced 
the England of today. Bibliography. Index 


Booklist 33:305 Je '37 

“Seek no new and strange light in this book 
It is simply, honestly, what it purports to be: 
a short history of England, for an uninitiated, 
but intelligent, general public. If you like, a 
model textbook; more modest than John Rich 
ard Green's, sacrificing far less to mere pictur 
esqueness. In temper, it is wholly admirable 


it is consistently sympathetic without any 
touch of snobbish Anglomania. On the most 
controversial questions he is so sane that the 
staunchest Briton could not take exception to 


his judgment.’ Albert Guerard 
+ Books p3 Ap 25 ‘37 1200w 
Christian Science Monitor p10 Ap 28 ‘37 





+ Economist 126:704 Mr 27 ‘37 50w 
+ — Nation 144:483 Ap 24 '37 1000w 
+N Y Times p3 Ap 25 ‘37 1350w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 Ap 24 ‘37 950w 
Spec 152:590 Mr 26 '37 650w 
+ — Springf’'d Republican p7e My 2 ‘37 
- Times [London] Lit Sup pi95 Mr: 


"37 1750w 


910 Geography and Travel 


FISH, HELEN DEAN. 


Invitation to tra 


287p $2.50 Washburn 
914 Travel. Europe—Description and travel 
37 -2% } 
‘‘Miss Fish invites her readers to travel, and 
offers them preparation for the utmost 


pleasure 
this preparat i 
knowledge, of 


although 
practical 


in traveling; and 
of equipment, of 





it is particularly of the mind and spirit, too 
In other words, [the book] really covers the 
ground of what travelers need to know, 
they set out for a foreign country, in order 
get the most out of their experience.’ N ¥ 
Times 
Booklist 33:240 Ap ‘37 
+ Books p20 EF 28 °37 200w 
“If you have ever so much as thought 


going abroad, anywhere, here at last is a trave 


book that is a must. And if that seems hig! 
praise, let the reviewer state at once that, in 
proportion to this book's deserts, it is a very 


mild statement. Among all the books which 
offer advice to the would-be traveler, this one 
steps immediately—and modestly withal—to a 
place by itself.”’ 
+ N Y Times p12 F 28 °37 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:21 Ap 17 '37 150w 
FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON. 
Hawaii; a narrative of months of 
among the glamorous islands that 
come our 49th state. 349p il 
Stokes 
919.69 Hawaiian 
A famous 


380w 


Roaming 
wandering 
may be 
maps » 5 


Islands 
s writer of ‘“‘vagabond’’ travel book 
spent a winter in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
here records his impressions of the Islands a 
they are today, a prosperous, up-to-date 


corner 


of the United States, with some—tho not all 
of the South-Sea-Island-Paradise glamour worn 
off. 
Booklist 33:268 My ‘37 
“The material in ‘Roaming in Hawaii’ is not 
always clearly arranged, and Mr. Franck 


style in 


writing is commonplace. But in it 
way the 


book covers its subject.’’ 

N Y Times pi2 Ap 18 '37 340w 

YEATS-BROWN, FRANCIS CHARLES CLAY- 
PON. Lancer at large. 323p il 


map $2.75 


Viking press [10s 6d Gollancz] 
915.4 India—Description and travel. India 
Social life and customs [37-263 
The author of Lives of a Bengal Lance r 


revisits India after an absence of fifteen ears, 
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and writes with sympathy and authority of 
the true life in India Of particular interest 
are his accounts of Hindu mysticism and yogi 
practices, including the samadhi, or self-in- 
duced state of trance resembling death. There 
are further chapters on soc’al and economic 
conditions in modern India; and on education, 
sanitation, and medical and hospital care. 


Booklist 33:191 F ‘37 
Books p3 Ja 17 ‘37 1000w 
Nation 144:164 F 6 ‘37 120w 
+ New Statesman & Nation 12:826 N 21 
36 320w 
+ N Y Times p3 Ja 17 '37 1650w 
“The Lancer has returned from India with 


a very good book. It is almost immoderately 
informing. It is thoroughly entertain'ng. It 
is full of meaty commentary. And it com- 
bines expert thoroughness with attractive ama- 
teur nonchalance. I know no better guide for 


the beautiful, terrible, and superlatively comic 
world which is Ind‘a than Major Yeats-Brown 
First-rate powers of observation, sympathetic 
understanding, and a fine sense of the ironic 
have helped him to achieve what is pretty 
close to a masterpiece.’’ Leonard Bacon 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 Ja 16 '37 900w 
+ Spec 157:818 N 6 °36 1100w 
Time 29:76 Ja 18 ‘37 650w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p896 N 7 '36 


B or 92 Biography 


EWEN, DAVID, ed. Composers of yesterday; a 
b’ographical and critical guide to the most 
important composers of the past. 488p il $5; 
to libraries $4.50 Wilson, H.W. 

927.8 Musicians 37-27143 
This companion volume to Composers of To 
day contains biographies, lists of principal 
works, writings about the composers, and the 
recordings of the music of 241 composers from 
early times to the twentieth century Contains 

a synthetic outline of musical history. a selected 

bibliography of important material on each 

composer's life, and a list of composers of each 
nat'‘onality. 


Booklist 33:211 Mr ‘37 
““A reference book of helpful and _ practical 
character. The author knows enough about 
music to select biographical and critical data 
that are pertinent as well as interesting.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 Mr 3 ‘37 230w 





MCADOO, MRS ELEANOR RANDOLPH (WIL- 
SON), and GAFFEY, MARGARET Y. The 
Woodrow Wilsons. 301p il $3.50 Macmillan 

B or 92 Wilson, Woodrow. Wilson family 

; The youngest daughter of Woodrow Wilson 
has written a chronicle of family life from the 
time of her own earliest memories to her 
mother’s death in 1914 The simple annals of 
early days in Princeton merge gradually into 
the story of the years when her father was 
president of Princeton, governor of New Jersey, 
and finally president of the United States. 


Booklist 33:271 My ‘37 
+ Books p6 My 2 °'37 1100w 


+ Christian Science Monitor p16 Ap 24 °37 
Current Hist 46:128 My '37 40w 
+ N VY Times pl Ap 18 °37 1550w 
“The close family life of the Wilsons, their 
mutual admiration and affection, their generous 
sharing of all they had, their simple material 
desires and_ soaring ideals, are convincingly 
portrayed. Mrs. McAdoo’s... narrative flows 
easily along over shallows and depths; the dic- 
tion is admirable. The real value of her book 
lies in the picture she gives of her father." 
E. G. Reid 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:7 Ap 17 °37 700w 
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LISTINGS 


For Your Readers This Fall 





A. A. Ghirardi 
MODERN 
RADIO 
SERVICING 
Explains in detail 
how to test and re 
pair radio receivers 
by most up-to-date 
Compre- 
hensive text assisted 
by 706 illustrations 
The only book of its 
kind 1300 pp $4. 

(ALA Booklist) 





| A. A. Ghirardi 


RADIO FIELD 
SERVICE DATA 
(2nd Revised 
Edition) 

An enlarged, rewrit 
ten edition of this 
popular time-saving 
book of tabulated 
reference data for 
servicing radio re 
ceivers 436 pr 107 
illus. $2.50 (ALA 

Booklist) 











Ghirardi 


t. A. 
RADIO PHYSICS 


COURSE 
World’s standard. 
most comprehensive 


text on the funda- 
mentals of radio. 
electricity and sound 
Used by students 
and schools in 82 
different countries 
Complete Easy to 
understand 972 pp 
Over 500 illus. $4. 
(ALA Booklist) 


Ghirardi & Ruggles 
R ADIO 
BUSINESS 
Promotion and 
Management 
A remarkable new 
book on our Fall 
list that tells radio 
men how to start 
and run a_e radio 


business. how to 
sell, advertise, etc., 
ete Over 400 pp 


Over 200 illus. 








E. B. Lyford 
YOUR INVEN- 
TION: How to 
Protect and Mer- 

chandise It 
Makes patent, trade- 
mark and copyright 
procedure plain. An 
invaluable guide to 
those with an_ in- 
ventive mind. 128 pp. 
$1.50 (ALA Booklist) 











C. E. Denton 
SHORT-WAVE 
RADIO 
HANDBOOK 


Invaluable radio set 
construction data 
for boys and adult 
radio experimenters 
written by a ‘“‘short- 
wave” authority 
205 pp $1. L 
Booklist) 








Circulars on 


Request 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 


45 Astor Pl., 


Dept. WB-97 
SS eR 2 or RSS 


New York 
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PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON. Midnight on 
the desert. 310p $3 Harper [8s 6d Heinemann] 


B or 92 National characteristics, American 


Two years ago Mr Priestley spent several 
months’ on an Arizona ranch, employing his 
time in writing a novel. Just before leaving, 
he went one night out to the cabin where 
he had done his writing, and there while en- 
gaged in cleaning up, he reflected on Ameri- 
can life, his own experiences in his travels 
around the country, the scenery, and national 
characteristics. These reflections form the main 
line of thought in this book, subtitled ‘‘an ex- 
ecursion into autobiography.” 


64 Wilson Bulletin 


Booklist 33:272 My ‘37 
+ Books p3 Ap 4 ‘37 1300w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 Mr 26 
"37 550w 


“As an assortment of opinions and impres- 
sions, appeals and protests and persuasion, this 
is the book of a vigorous personality and an 
uncommonly able pen. The great open spaces 
of Arizona produced not only an artist in verbal 
landscape but gave time and space for a keen 
observer to think closely on the social drifts 
and stresses of our time.’’ Ivor Brown 

+ Manchester Guardian p7 F 26 ‘37 600w 


+ Nation 144:444 Ap 17 °37 210w 


New Statesman & Nation 13:332 
’37 240w 


+N Y Times pl Mr 28 °37 1350w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 15:5 Mr 27 '37 1050w 
Sat R of Lit 15:9 Ap 10 '37 300w 
+ Spec 158:4181 Mr 12 ‘37 300w 
Time 29:71 Mr 29 '37 260w 





F 27 


Fiction 
WOOLF, VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) (MRS LEON- 


ARD SIDNEY WOOLF). The years. 435p 
$2.75 Harcourt [8s 6d Hogarth] 
Taking the members of three interrelated 


English families as a basis, the author has 
woven together their stories to make a pattern 
of English upper middle-class life from 1880 
to the present. ‘‘As in Tolstoy’s ‘War and 
Peace’ and in Proust, the chief character is 
time itself... A father leaves his club, goes 
to the City, returns home for tea, meets his 
children. A mother lies ill in a hushed house. 
A son worries about his career. A young girl 
goes in for good works. The generations grow 
up. People go to parties and think about 
people and return from parties not saying 
what happened at them. Eccentricities and 
foibles develop. A man goes to the war, an- 
other returns from Africa, a dinner party is 
held in a basement during an air raid... What 
are we? Where are we going? No one can put 
his thoughts in words; all drift about the 
fringes of the subject. This is the kind of 
material."" (Christian Science Monitor) 





Booklist 33:277 My '37 
+ Books pl Ap 11 '37 1650w 
Christian Science Monitor p10 Mr 3 
’37 850w 4 es 
+ New Statesman & Nation 13:481 Mr 20 
‘37 1600w hee 
-+ N Y Times pl Ap 11 '37 1450w 
_“**The Years’ is straightforwardly written: 
it is neither cryptic, like ‘Orlando,’ nor ob- 
secure, like ‘The Waves.’.. An expression of 
abstract experience, [it] is one of Mrs. Woolf's 
most brilliant achievements, written with imag- 


ination that is luminous and evocative.” George 
Stevens 


+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 Ap 10 °37 700w 
+ Spec 158:526 Mr 19 '37 1250w 
Time 29:93 Ap 12 '37 2550w 


+ Times [London] Lit 8 
87 900w ] Sup p185 Mr 13 
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Children’s Books 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH. On the air; the 
story of radio [with a foreword by David 
Sarnoff; il. by the author]. 99p $2 Doubleday 


621.384 Radio communication—Juvenile liter- 
ature 
Description of radio broadcasting, with details 


of the mechanics of sound effects, a historic 
sketch of radio communication, some data on 
rehearsals, television, etc. Similar in format to 
the author’s Moviemakers. 


Booklist 33:283 My ‘37 

“If any one asks me this year for its best 
example of the use of photographs to point and 
vitalize descriptions, or even to take the place 
of them, my choice will be this book... It 
makes wireless clear, as no words alone could 
make it, to any one old enough to be an en- 
thusiast.”’ 

+ Books pl4 My 9 ‘37 390w 

‘“‘Although his technical pages must of neces 
sity use technical terms, and some of his ex- 
pert photographs are more technical than dra- 
matic, Mr. Floherty’s book is full of interest 
for radio enthusiasts and of information for the 
radio audience.”’ 





+N Y Times pl4 Ap 11 ‘37 220w 
PETERSHAM, MRS MAUD (FULLER), and 
PETERSHAM, MISKA. The story book of 


foods from the field; wheat, corn, rice, sugar. 
4 bks in 1 il $2.50 Winston 
633.1 Food—Juvenile literature 37-216 
“A story book of the basic foods from the 
large and diversified grass family: wheat, corn, 
rice and sugar... Legends and folklore about 
these foods are interspersed with the history 
of their use and development from primitive 
man’s first discovery of them to the great 
grain elevators and the sugar-beet fields of 
today. Facts about their cultivation and har- 
vesting, even their transformation into food 
are discussed in phrases which younger chil- 
dren can readily understand, but which con- 
vey also a sense of the picturesque.”” (N Y 





Times) Appears also in four separate vol 
umes at sixty cents each. 

“Facts of this sort used in my day to be 
found in small ‘supplementary readers’ with 


The 


less 


slick, shiny pages and smudged half-tones 
generation before me got them from the 
important pages of heavy geographies with 
minute and perfunctory woodcuts in the text. 
This is the way children get them now if they 


go to schools that reinforce textbooks after 
this fashion—and I find it a mighty good way.” 
M. L. Becker 
+ Books p8 Ja 24 '37 330w 
Horn Bk M 13:34 Ja ‘37 50w 
+N Y Times p10 F 14 '37 450w 
Times Book Fair 
30oktrade committees in New York are 
working on plans for another New York 


Times National Book Fair sponsored jointly 
by the Times and the publishers. The Fair 
will be held from November 5 to 21 on the 
38th and 39th floors of the North Interna- 
tional Building in Rockefeller Center. Over 
eighty-three thousand visitors attended the 
Fair last autumn and on many days there 
were long waiting lines. The Times has 
leased more than twice the area occupied by 
the 1936 exhibition and a more spacious Fair 
is being planned this year, with many new 
features not included last year. Cass Canfield, 


president of Harper & Brothers, is chairman 
of the Directing Board for the Fair. 











onrplon 


entire 


ATURALLY the 
Compton organization is 


thrilled over the steady 
increase in our business. Large 
block orders—such as the recent 


purchase of seventy-five sets for the 

Los Angeles Public Schools and eighty 
sets for the St. Louis Schools—delight us. 
Many orders from public libraries, large 
and small, are also most satisfying. 

But there is nothing which brings a 
broader smile to the face of our Editor 


chuckle 


President, than to hear of the appreciation 


a more spontaneous from our 
of some individual boy or girl for Comp- 


ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


A librarian recently wrote—"'It is never 
necessary to interpret information found 
in Compton’s as we are constantly called 
upon to do with other reference books. 
If the child can read it, he understands it 


perfec tly. 


‘Recently a small boy, who is one of our 
patrons, read the opening paragraphs in 
the story of silk and stopped in wonder; 
after a moment he came to me and asked. 
‘Is this true?” Upon my assurance that it 
was indeed true, he went back to read with 
the satisfied remark, ‘C ompton’s is always 


true, isn't it?’”’ 





omment 


NUMBER of librarians have 
asked us to repeat a certain 
story, so here it is—For years 
the book-buying policy of a certain 
village library was the despair of 
the State Library Commission. This 
library was housed in a beautiful little 
building, and was generously supported. 
Its trustees worked early and late to make 
their library efficient. But they firmly be- 
lieved that the purchase of any child’s book 
costing over fifty cents was an intolerable 


extravagance. 


One day the Secretary of the State Library 


Commission received a letter from the 


Board of Trustees. Would she come to 
B to discuss a situation of serious 
import? Of course she would! The prob- 
lem presented was this: The library pro- 
vided the best adult books published. 
These books were read in other communi- 
Here they stood on the shelves while 
mediocre books circulated in large num- 
Wanted 


ties. 


bers. the reason and the remedy. 


The visitor rose. ‘I know the cause,”’ she 


said. ‘As to the remedy 


exceedingly slow.” 


it is certain, but 
She led the way to 
section toward 


the children’s pointed 


shelves of cheap juvenile series. ‘Your 
adult patrons formed their reading habits 
here,’’ she said. ‘You can do little now to 
change their tastes. Your responsibility is 
with the oncoming generation.” 


Lis. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH 


DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, "NLLINOIS 
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- School: 
Activities | 














School Activities 


is the only educational journal 
treating the whole activity field 


It renders service to schools through 
authoritative, interesting, and helpful 
material on: 


Clubs 
Parties 
Athletics 
Dramatics 
Assemblies 
School Spirit 
Home Rooms 
Student Government 
Supplementary Organizations 
\dministration and Supervision 
Trips and Excursions 
Financing Activities 
Program Material 
Commencement 
Publications 
Debate 
Music 
Plays 


for 


School Executives 
Activity Directors 
Club Advisers 
Class Sponsors 
Coaches 
Student Leaders 


SUBSCRIPTION Rate $2.00 
Single Copy 25c 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 








Virtually every serious library 
will want this quarterly.” 


Cuarces E. WI.vIiAMson, 
Director, Columbia University 
Libraries 


THE 
AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR 


A Quarterly of General 
Interest 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHI BETA KAPPA 


Never “stodgy” or pedantic, always 
vital and absorbing, THE AMERI- 
CAN SCHOLAR presents some of 
the finest contributions of American 
scholarship, without resorting to jour- 
nalism. It provides the intellectually- 
alert reader with an ideal medium for 
continuing his liberal education and for 
broadening his interests in the hu- 
manities. 


“One of the best edited magazines in 
America.”—HeNry Gopparp Legacn, 
Editor of The Forum. 


Selections from Recent Issues 


C. DELISLE BURNS—From Political Parties to 
Civil War 

Cc. Jj. DUCASSE—Are the Humanities Worth 
Their Keep? 

MARK VAN DOREN—Let the Movies Be Natura! 

HUGH CABOT—Hurdles for Young Doctors 

BROOKS EMENY—Raw  Materials—Share or 
Lose? 

MAX ASCOLI—Duice et Decus pro Dictatore 

GEORGE ANTHE!IL—Music Takes a Screen Test 

JAMES R. ANGELL—The Scholar and the 
Specialist 

HANS KOHN—The Twilight of Nationalism 

JEAN CHARLOT—Painter’s Insight, Public's 
Sight 


CHARLES E. CLARK—Supreme—Court of 
People? 

PAUL BRISSENDEN—C. 1.0. vs. A. F. of L 

EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON—The Revolt 
Against Christianity 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR—Pawns for Fascism—Our 
Lower Middle Class 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE—Hutchins’ ‘‘High- 
er Learning’’ Grounded 


SUBSCRIPTION $2 a YEAR 
$3.50 for 2 Years $5 for 3 Years 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
145 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE MAYFAIR AGENCY 
A DIVISION OF HARPER & BROTHERS 


IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION 
ON SEPTEMBER THIRTIETH OF 


THE PERIODICAL HANDBOOK FOR 1938 


PRESENTED WITHOUT CHARGE 
TO SCHOOL AND LIBRARY OFFICIALS 


u | 
GUNS 


CONTENTS 


UR Library Service Bureau has 
compiled a useful periodical 


A classified list of the more important ; 
4 vest oS bo ++ , 
imerican periodical uide of 2 pages, offering 
. . 
I ’ iccurale and concise information 
information important to ti eles ; 
,7 ’ 21) / 8100 
tion of suitable magazines and the place- 900 publi ations. 
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nical periodicals, describing editorial great, the suf ly will be li 
; , a 7 a . . of 
nients ana poltcte ind giving name tled The é xpense of collec ling the 
litor pat } hal li 10M J at, } - ‘ - . >? 
ta ok LE ptges epee Cranecalite data and publishing the booklet 
Md inN¢ Cc, pri ¢ Nl I] i € r of 1 Ol Me an- . 
- . . nA 1" prt 7 
nually, number of current volume, hou ndAkes it necessar) that ten cents in 
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wet Bee 
included 


THE MAYFAIR AGENCY 


Plea ” pi f the Periodical Handbook for 1938 for which I 


tamt t ins, at the rate per copy to cover handling and 


Please use the coupon below. 
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The Literary Calendar 


1937 














AUGUST 

August 12. J. W. N. Sullivan, versatile sci- 
entist, died in his cottage in Surrey, Eng- 
land. Besides his Three Men Discuss Rela- 
tivity, his book, Beethoven: His Spiritual 
Development attracted wide attention, and 
his achievements in mathematics, music, phi- 
losophy and literature made him one of the 
most accomplished Englishmen of his gen- 
eration. 


August 19. Elmer Rice’s play, /udgment 
Day, was banned by the Burgomaster of the 
Hague because it “too clearly alluded to the 
Reichstag fire trial,” when Marinus Van 
Der Lubbe, young Dutchman, was convicted 
and beheaded at Leipzig, Germany, October 1, 
1934, on charges of Communistic arson. 
Communists ‘declared Van Der Lubbe was a 
Nazi “plant” to throw the guilt upon them 


August 24. Theodore Dreiser, now living 
in a cell in a scientific monastery on the 
grounds of the Long Island Biological Asso- 
ciation, refused to ‘divulge his reasons for ‘ wh, 
seclusion, but stated that if he attained his — oe ese roa ees 
objective he would write something sensa- a i te ee ke 
tional. “If not,” he said, “I will take it out 

in meditation.” 








fifty books is Guides, Philosophers and 
August 30. Dr. Charles Franklin Thwing, /Friends, which includes biographical sketches 


classicist, president emeritus of Western Re- of distinguished men he knew. 
serve University, died in Cleveland, Ohio, 
aged 83. He retired at sixty-seven to devote SEPTEMBER 
himself to travel and writing. Among his 


September 1. P. G. Wodehouse, humorist, 
creator of “Jeeves,” was awarded the four- 
teenth annual gold medal of the International 
Mark Twain Society. Other recipients have 
been Mussolini, Marconi, General Pershing, 
Chief Justice Hughes, Kipling, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and President Roosevelt. 


September 1. Hervey Allen sailed for Eu- 
rope to visit English and German publishers 
and revel in his first vacation in many years 
He believes that iong novels like his own 
900,000 word Anthony sldverse, and Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind are popular 
because people have more leisure and “are 
not as busy as they like to think.” 


September 3. Robert Hunt Lyman, news- 
paperman, died in New York City, aged 73. 
Editor of The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts, indispensable reference book, he be- 
lieved that the essence of a good education 
was to know where to find facts and infor 
mation, and that there was no such thing 
as a foolish question. 


September 8. Anna Hempstead Branch, 
poet and welfare worker, died at old Hemp- 
stead house, her family home near New Lon- 





ELLIS PARKER BUTLER . , o» 
Dec. 5, 1869—Sept. 13, 1937 (Continued on page 74) 

















ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


BOTH INDEXED IN 


READERS 





TIME furnishes an instant guide to 
the newsworthy events of the world. 
It is the only complete summary of all 
the news, brief, accurate and unbiased. 


Author-historian Gilbert Seldes re- 
cently checked copies of TIME for two 
years and found only one news item 
omitted which he thought worthy of in- 
cluding in a lasting history of our times. 


“TIME writes history from the perspective 
of tomorrow, so that its readers may enjoy 
yesterday as it will seem when they are 
ancestors.” —William Allen White. 


“Although I read many newspapers and 
magazines, I find that 71ME is indispensable 
to the completeness of my understanding of 
the thought and action of the world.” 
—Samuel Harden Church. 


“T marvel at the extraordinary breadth of 
information which you succeed in putting 
into TIME.” —Henry Seidel Canby. 





FORTUNE is more than a magazine 


of unsurpassed beauty .. . it is an 
authoritative monthly history of our 
amazing industrial civilization substan- 
tiated by independent factual research 
on a scale never before attempted by 
any periodical. 


Fortune in Libraries 


“No high grade magazine has ever had the 
wide and sustained library popularity of 
FORTUNE.” —Indianapolis Public Library. 


“FORTUNE is the most popular periodical on 
our list.” —University of N. C. Library. 


oe 


So attractive that we have had to keep it 
in a drawer in the attendant’s desk, issue it 
only upon request.”—Peoria Public Library. 


“Handled by more people than any other 
J p 3 
magazine on file.” 


—U.S. Naval Academy Library. 





TIME is indexed in both the READERS GUIDE and 
the new ABRIDGED READERS GUIDE. Publishers 
also provide a complete index every three 
months free to libraries for binding with TIME. 


FORTUNE is now indexed in READERS GUIDE 
and completely indexed semi-annually by the 
publishers. A special five-year index is also 
available. 





TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5 The Year Two Years $8 
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Fortune 


By Subscription Only—$10 the Year 
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74 Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, October 1937 
Current Library Favorites 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 215 1. —, ee. — Pi Win Friends 4 
, r . » 105 an nfluence 0) Se 227 
s Kenneth L. Roberts, Northwest Passage a: 2. Noel Coward, Present Indicative...... 170 
3. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria... 146 3. Heiser, American Doctor's Odyssey.... 163 
4. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men..... 76 4. Marjorie. Hillis, Orchids on Your Budget 129 
5. W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk 75 S. are “. gg hogs to Religion.... 108 
>. a ae “ie : > tis 6. Emil Ludwig,  —-S e R¢ 
6. Virginia Woolf, The Years..........+.. 73 7 L logben, Mathematics for the Mil 
7. W. Somerset Maugham, Theatre....... 50 Bk : Senane ie Ree Rei dhok ab we ose 6¢ 
8. Michael Foster, American Dream...... 43 8. Hector Bolitho, King Edward VIII.... 42 
9. Mi ep aR 31g 2: Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown.... 3 
». Millen Brand, Outwar DOM ooscccees " 10. Edna St. Vincent Millay, Conversation 
10. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse........ 29 OF FES sede ncaees secssneuee 


CoM MENT: 
again after a brief absence. 


more than twenty votes are: Lost 


New England. 


Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), 


and Toronto. 





And So—Victoria is the only newcomer to the fiction list and Anthony Adverse appears 
i If the popularity of Dale Carnegie’s book continues we shall all 

soon know How to Win Friends and Influence People. 
as last month’s except for the — of Conversation at Midnight. 
orion, 
Life, One Kopek, The Good Earth, Three Comrades, Live Alone and Like It, Flowering of 
First place on each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, et 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, 
) : i : Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, N 
York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass 


The non-fiction list is much the same 
Other titles receiving 
City of Bells, One 


Wind from the Mountains, 


New Orleans, New 








(Continued from page 70) 
don, Conn., aged 62. During her long career 
she encouraged poetry writing in America 
and published a number of books, including 
her well-known Sonnets from a Lockbox. 


September 9. Robert Benchley may wear 
a shiny gold badge and has ‘realized a boy- 
hood ambition to be a fireman in his native 


Worcester, Mass. Fire Chief Charles L. 
McCarthy heard about his secret longing 
and named him honorary chief of the 


Worcester Fire Department. 


September 9. Frank Ferguson, actor-lec- 
turer, and author of forty one-act plays, died 
in New York City at the age of 74. His 
Lucky Jim was played for nine years in this 
country and England. 


September 13. Ellis Parker Butler, author 
of that perennial side-splitter, Pigs is Pigs, 
died at Williamsville, Mass., at the age of 
67. He had more than twenty-five other 
books to his credit, on both serious and 
humorous subjects, including interior decorat- 
ing and stamp-collecting, and was active in 
business and politics. 


September 15. Ludwig Bemelmans, diarist- 
author of My War with the United States 
has fled to South America with this announce- 
ment: “I am leaving America to escape to 
the jungle. My book is seiling, money comes 
in, my bills are paid, and I have been com- 
pared to Hemingway, Goethe, Menuhin, 
Schnitzler and Mozart. This has left me 
with not only a split but a hashed person- 
ality. I must leave, take myself to the silent 
forests of Ecuador and Chile, to write 
another book.” 


September 15. Mrs. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, wife of former Senator Henry Wilder 


Keyes of New Hampshire, took over the 
editorship of the D.A.R. Magazine, official 
organ of the National Society of the 


Daughters of the American Revolution. From 
her intimate knowledge of Washington lif« 
she has written such popular books as Honor 
Bright, and Capital Kaleidoscope. 


September 14. Margaret Mitchell, autho: 
of Gone With the Wind, was granted a 
temporary injunction restraining the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Frontier Fiesta Association 
from paying to Billy Rose, showman, any 
share of the fiesta’s earnings. Rose is using 
an act entitled Gone With the Wind in a 
revue for the fiesta and is entitled to continu 
the skit bearing the best-seller’s title. 


September 17. Important date for Sally 
Salminen, young Finnish author, whose first 
novel Katrina was published. It was written 
during the eighteen months that Miss Sal- 
minen worked in New York as a 
maid for Park Avenue-ites. 


house 


September 17. Sir James Barrie’s will re- 
vealed a fortune of $867,335 which included 
bequests to Lady Cynthia Asquith, his secre- 
tary, Peter Davies, his adopted son who 
inspired Peter Pan, and Elizabeth Bergner, 
actress, who received $10,000 for “the best 
performance ever given of any play of 
mine,” a reference to her work in The Boy 
David, recently produced in London. He 
left instructions that all of his private cor- 
respondence be destroyed. 
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READY OCTOBER 1, 1937 
Second Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


HACKH’S Chemical Dictionary 


Nearly 10,000 New Definitions, With Pronunciation. 230 Pages of New Material. 
Extensive New Tables. Many New Illustrations. 


WASHABLE CLoTH BINDING $12.00 
By INco W. D. Hackn, A.M., F.A.I1.C., F.R.S.A. 


Professor of Chemistry, College of Physicians and Surgeons (San Francisco) 
With the Collaboration of 


Jutrus Grant, M.Sc., Puo.D., F.1.C. (Lonp.) 


A cross section of modern chemistry containing the words used in chemistry and many terms used 
in related sciences of Physics, Astrophysics, Mineralogy, Pharmacy; Agriculture, and Biology, 
with their pronunciations. 


During the seven years which have elapsed since the first edition of this work appeared, there 
have come revolutionary discoveries and many important changes in chemistry. Nothing was known 
of heavy hydrogen and its series of Deuterium compounds; nothing was known of artificial radio- 
activity with its radio-elements. The neutron, neutrino and positron were not yet discovered and 
little of the chemical nature of vitamins and hormones was revealed. (To-day, some of them are 
even synthetized in industrial quantities.) There was little known of molecular structure or of 
nuclear reactions. This edition contains information on these developments. It gives some new 
and original tables on porphin derivatives, in which are shown the relationship of chlorophyll and 
hemoglobin pigments; on cholane derivatives which brings together vitamins, bile acids, sex 
hormones, toad poisons, and aglycones; also on quantum relations; on plastics and many other 
subjects. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. Inc. 1932, Walnut Street 











A PROGRESSIVE ART MAGAZINE 


DESIGN 





FOR ALERT TEACHERS 
FOR MODERN DESIGNERS 


FOR ART BACKGROUND 
FOR PRACTICAL HELP 


FOR ART APPRECIATION 


FOR LEISURE ACTIVITY 


YOU WILL WANT THIS HELP 


10 ISSUES YEARLY - $3.00 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 So. Third Street Columbus, Ohio 
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Elliot 


HAROLD PAUL was born in 
Massachusetts, in 1891. After 
from high school, he left com- 
England for the American 
join his brother Charles, a 
hydraulic engineer, on irrigation work in 
Idaho and Wyoming. After long days at 
surveying and time-keeping, he returned to 
Boston and took up newspaper work, until 
he went to France during war with the 
317th Field Signal Battalion of the A.E.F., 
serving as private and sergeant. He covered 
the French and Belgian occupation in the 
Ruhr, and as a newspaper correspondent 
travelled extensively in European countries. 
His journalistic affiliations have been with 
The Associated Press, and the Paris editions 
of the Chicago Tribune and New York 
Herald. While in Paris in the spring of 
1927, with Eugene Jolas, he started transt- 
tion, a small international review written in 
English, with a liberal policy which stimu- 
lated modern art and writing and brought 
to light the talents of many now prominent 
writers and artists. 

Elliot Paul’s published works includes thre« 


} ge LOT 
Malden, 
graduating 


fortable New 
Northwest to 


early impressionistic novels—IJndelible, Im- 
perturbe, and Impromptu—and, in the past 
few years, Low Tide and Lava Rock, The 


Amazons, The Governor of Massachusetts, 
and the recent Book-of-the-Month Club Selec- 
tion, The Life and Death of a Spanish Town. 


Until Paul and his wife and her small 
son were rescued by a German destroyer, 
Die Falke, in the September of 1936, he 


spent five years in the little town of Santa 
Eulalia, on the Island of Ibiza, in the Balearic 
group bordered by Spain and Africa and 
Sardinia. Here he became part of the village 
life, settling down to tranquil days among 
the islanders—fishermen, storekeepers, café 
owners, mechanics, farmers and priests and 
military officers—they, who in days to come 
were to divide their last pesetas and red wine 
and beans and gay spirit with him. He loved 
them all—their docile beasts, the shadows of 
trees making Picasso-violet shadows on their 
white houses. “IT was proud of Eulalia, 
and of the Spanish Republic, and of so many 
good men and lovely girls for whom vistas 
were opening.” 

The simple village folk took him to their 
hearts and called him “Xumeu” (Bartholo- 
mew), affectionate mame for friends and 
friendly strangers. With Pep Salvador, 
farmer and town wag, Paul organized an 
orchestra which was much in demand for 
weekly dances, and feast days, and especially 
for weddings and rural pig-slaughters. Pep 
exercised his colorful tenor voice, and was 
responsible for violin and trumpet accompa- 
niment, while Paul played the accordion and 
an antiquated piano lent by the proprietors 
of the local theatre. Others played the lute, 


Spanish mandolin, guitar, castanets, tambour- 








ELLIOT PAUL 
ine, chimbumba, and _ triangk Besides 
Spanish favorites, Paul arranged Americar 
dance tunes—“Tammany,” “Harvest Moon, 
and “It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More” which 
were always encored again and again and 
earned the players glasses of cognac. Later, 
during menacing revolutionary days, Pep 


and Paul kept up their spirits by collecting 


Ibicenco music and preserving it in various 
forms on paper. Apart from his activities 
in the musical life of the village Paul also 
organized a daily class in English for the 


young girls and boys. 
In The Life and Death of a Spanish Town 
he captures the spirit of the happy island 


people as they were before the merciless 
invasion of civil warfare. His friends wer 
shot. Four hundred of them herded 
together and mowed down by Italian and 
rebel machine guns and most of th 
hospitable houses crushed by alien bombs 

Now Santa Eulalia is a dead village and 
Paul is left with memories of the tranquil, 


enchanted days “whenever I think of 
the slopes and woods and acres under culti 
vation, the shapes of my favorite trees and 
the smell of rosemary and laurel, the 
of the peasant girls and the greetings of the 
men, I cannot forget the produce 
was most beautiful of all. | 
Santa Eulalia, or the 


galt 


peasant 
Perhaps that 
am in the stores of 


market place in Ibiza, Valencia, Palma, 
Barcelona, Alicante, Madrid. I shall not say 
Ninevah because I was never there. As a 


child I regretted lost cities, but what need 
have we of such reminders now?” 
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_ VITAL SPEECHES IS AN IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE IN AMERICA 


LTHOUGH only two years old VITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE has received the 

highest endorsement of librarians and educators throughout the country and subscrip- 

tions have been received from a long list of libraries, schools and colleges. The list 
is growing by “leaps and bounds” and the publishers feel that in a short time nearly every 
library, high school and college will subscribe because VITAL SPEECHES is an essential 
publication, the only one in its field. Many librarians have reported that it is one of the 
publications that is used to the greatest extent. The Brockton, Mass. librarian reported over 
300 users of a single copy. 

Many colleges and high schools on the list have also entered bulk subscriptions for 
classes in English, Public Speaking, Modern History, and Economics, some for as many as 
400 copies an issue. Harvard, Cornell, N. Y.U., Dartmouth, Lehigh, Boston, Wayne, Cali- 
fornia and scores of other colleges use it. WITAL SPEECHES affords students an oppor- 
tunity to obtain not only “the best thoughts of the best minds” on national questions, but 
also to gain a direct knowledge of the phrases of speech of the moment of the leading molders 
of public opinion. Thus in learning the best forms of current speech the student also obtains 
a thorough grasp of the nation’s problems. These important advantages will best prepare 
the student for a career in education, law, business or politics, as well as enable him to 
better assume the responsibility of citizenship. In this connection Dean Archer of the Suf- 
folk Law School, Boston, wrote that VITAL SPEECHES offers a “‘service of the first mag- 
nitude to the American Republic.” 

VITAL SPEECHES is impartial, authentic and constructive. 


VITAL SPEECHES is published semi-monthly throughout the year. It is indexed in Wilson’s Readers’ 
Guide. The subscription price is $3.00 a year. (Bulk subscriptions for class use when sent to one address 
in lots of ten to twenty-five are sold at 75 cents each for the four months semester, and for twenty-five or 
more, 50 cents each for the four months term.) 

Sample copy and additional information will be sent upon request. Address 


VITAL SPEECHES 33 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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COMPILED BY 
———————__ Ruth A. Hill and Elsa de Bondeli 
Introduction by Helen Dean Fish 


—— _ 148p cloth Postpaid $1.35 









































This is as complete as practicable a list of children’s books from 
foreign countries that have contributed to the enrichment of children’s 
reading in America. It has a wide field of usefulness for librarians, 


teachers and parents in broadening the field of juvenile book selection. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 
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Jean Giono 


EAN GIONO has been called a “region- 
e alistic writer” and owes his unique place 
in literature to the Basses-Alpes, the poorest 
of the ninety French provinces. He was 
born at Manosque, in 1895, of Italian parent- 
age, from whom he inherited a mild dis- 
position and deep blue eyes. He has al- 
ways lived in his native village, where he 
attended the local schools and graduated from 
high school at fourteen. The Crédit Lyonnais 
employed him as a clerk and thru his work 
he became closely associated with the neigh- 
borhood peasantry who sought him out on 
market days to invest their earnings. It was 
also his business to go about the countryside 
visiting hillside hamlets and remote farms on 
special banking errands. These journeys were 
made by coach and often kept him in out-of- 
the-world villages for several days, giving 
him an opportunity to become friendly with 
the inhabitants—the diffident, suspicious peas- 
ants who were soon conquered by his ease of 
manner. Henri Fluchére, Giono’s translator 
and boyhood friend says: “Giono was gifted 
with an uncommon power of “making friend- 
ship,” as he says—faire amitié. He never 
feels humble or honored. He can talk to a 
swineherd or to a Minister of State at a 
moment’s notice, without the least quickening 
of his heart. Not that he is proud or assum- 
ing, but he is, as we put it in French, nature— 
that is, simple, open, generous. He places 
himself immediately on the human plane, and 
is sensitive only to the human quality of the 
other person. So when he addresses a peasant, 
the man does not for a moment think of 
stiffening himself. ...Giono, though not a 
peasant himself, can feel like one under any 
circumstances of life. He knows what the 
rain, or the sun, or the wind, means for a 
peasant, what he thinks of death, or of love, 
how he would tend a sickly child or cure a 
sprained ankle, how he bends the beam of a 
plow, foretells the death of a tree, weighs at 
: glance a heap of corn on the threshing 
floor.” 


At the end of the World War when he 
returned from fighting, Giono published his 
first novel—Colline. Critics, instantly recog- 
nizing its originality, deep sincerity and lyric 
quality, were pleased to praise a writer who 
did not hesitate to “return to nature”: to bring 
to modern French literature the very soul of 
the peasants and their province. The success 
of his novel caused him to abandon bank- 
clerking in order to give all of his time to 
writing, and he settled down to his desk in 
the house near the public square where he 
lives with his wife and two children and his 
mother. A card hanging from the doorknob 
announces: “J. Giono works in the morning.” 
His departures from the village are rare and 
he. steadfastly refuses to visit Paris where he 
is regarded as a myth. Unlike Mahomet and 
the hill, Giono has brought the world to him 





JEAN GIONO 


and the litthe Manosque is flooded with ad 
mirers, autograph hunters, and _ curiosity 
seekers. In 1936 he conducted fifty of his 
admirers from all parts of the French-speaking 
world on a tour of the Basses-Alpes country, 
with the result that some have deserted the 
cities entirely and established a permanent 
community at Contadour. It is an informal 
organization where they may till the soil and 
tend their flocks in the healthy, joyous life 
that Giono depicts. Others, not easily up 
rooted, make frequent pilgrimages to Conta- 
dour. This homage has not affected Giono’s 
simplicity, and he continues to be the smiling, 
healthy, broadshouldered villager. 

Thus, in his sequestered corner of the 
world, Giono bends his mind to the task of 
interpreting the hopes and fears, poetry and 
tragedy of man’s existence. For inspiration he 
constantly goes to the Bible and the Odyssey 

Giono denounces all political parties and 
systems. His only affiliation is with the As- 
sociation des Ecrivains at des Artistes Révo- 
lutionnaires, which he joined in 1934 to sup- 
port their anti-war program. 

Of his fifteen books, several were translated 
into English but failed to win Giono’s ap- 
proval. He refused further offers of publica 
tion in England and America, and it was not 
until Fluchére, professor of English at the 
Marseilles Lycée, and Geoffrey S. Myers, on 
the Paris staff of the London Daily Telegraph, 
collaborated, that his writing could be pre- 
sented to his satisfaction. The Song of the 
World is the first fruit of their efforts to 


offer a true representation of the man who is 
“the poet of the French countryside” and “one 
of the giants of modern French letters.” 
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20 FIVE MINUTE STORIES > By CLARE TURLAY 
BY oY) NEWBERRY 

V.T. POMEROY ’ A book about a Siamese 
r / kitten by the artist-author 

of the best-seller, ‘‘Mit- 

tens.’’ Hand-set by The 
| Golden Hind Press. Ages 
| 4 to 10. $1.50 
(Boxed with ‘‘Mittens.”’ 
$3.00) 
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WHEN THE 
WIND BLEW 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN 


There is a genuine folk quality in this story 
of a little old lady who lived by the sea 
alone except for seventeen cats and one 
blue-grey kitten. 8 large pictures in four 
colors by Rosalie Slocum. Ages 4 to 8. 
$1.50 


BEACON PRESS $1.00 DEFENSE 
OF THE CASTLE 
By ALBERT I. MAYER, Jr. 


i A rousing story of life in the Middle Ages, 
—=— and of young Hans’ part in defending his 
father’s castle against the disloyal Duke 
Ludolf. Beautifully illustrated by Henry 
Pitz. Ages 12 and up. 2.00 

















WHITE WIND 
By M. I. ROSS 


The author of ‘‘South of Zero’’ writes again 
about the adventures and dangers of a polar 
expedition. A _ splendidly exciting tale of 
the last frontier. Brilliantly illustrated by 
Paul Quinn. Ages 12 and up. $2.00 


Jack Horner 
Old Woman in a Shox 
Old King Cole 
Hey! Diddle Diddle 
I Saw a Ship A-Sailing 
A Was an Archer 
One, Two, Buckle My Shoe 
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HEROES OF 
THE FIVE BOOKS 
By ANNE TERRY WHITE 


Stories from the first five books of the 
Bible, explaining the people who lived the 
stories, against the background of their own 
times. Pictures by Bernice Oehler. Ages 
8 to 12. 2.00 





Sev en Nursery Rhy me Broadsides, 


oe x 23. decorated in warm, solt 


colors. Price, $.50 each, less 25% 


RUFUS the FOX 


library discount. Free prospectus. 





.- = By SAMIVEL 
Translated by Margery 


Bianco 


FOR THE BULLETIN BOARD 








Send ten cents in stamps for illustrated speci > This is about a very clever 
. fox who meets his match 
eventually. The pictures, 
all in color, are imaginative 
and full of humor. Ages 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 3 to 6. $2.00 
229 Varick Street New York City HARPER & BROTHERS 


men pages from ten of our books. 
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A modernized, almost completely rewritten 
edition of the best-selling book on good taste 


ETIQUETTE 


BY EMILY POST 





Now rewritten to meet the needs of today, 

the supreme authority on social usage is 

hitting a new high in sales everywhere. 
Look at the record: 


1934 sales 58.8% over 1933 
1935 “ 21.7% “” 1934 
1936 “ 21.4% ” 1935 
1937 “(6 mos.) 23.6% ‘ 1936 (6 mos.) 


And the first sales of the new edition: 
117.9%, overthe same period of last year! 


Giant books, two sizes of window display. 
and imprinted circulars ready for dealers 
now. Tell us how many you need. 877 
pages, illustrated, indexed, $4.00 (cloth 
bound), $7.50 (leather bound). 


THE TESTAMENT 





OF CALIBAN 


BY DAVID EDSTROM 


The turbulent, outspoken, sensitive auto- 
biography of a famous artist. It will lay 
violent hands on the imagination of the 
reader. “Move over, Benvenuto Cellini, 
and make room on the narrow shelf of 


great autobiographies for this self-life by 
David Edstrom, a rival of your genius in 
sculpture as in the revelation of himself 
and of the amazingly various people he 
has met.”—RUPERT HUGHES. 

Illustrated, $3.00, OCTOBER ! 
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Inaugurating the Funk & Wagnalls 
“MY COUNTRY” series 


MY IRELAND 


BY LORD DUNSANY 


“I shall tell of the Ireland I know best,’ writes 
Dunsany. The result is a memorable portrait of the 
Emerald Isle, of A. E. and the Abbey Players, of 
young poets and old myths, of the out-of-doors and 
shooting. A truly entrancing and delightful work. 
Illustrated, $2.50, SEPTEMBER 22. 


MY SCOTLAND 


BY A. G. MACDONNELL 


The story of a hardy race.and arugged land .A 
well-known novelist and satirist paints a three- 
dimensional portrait of his nation, in which his love 
for Scottish history and tradition is tempered by his 
profound knowledge of Scottish faults and weak- 
nesses. Illustrated, $2.50, OCTOBER 15. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






e 
So You Think 
Ss N 
It’s New 
By Wilfred Funk. A famous editor searches 
the ancient world “4 modern Sgt ges 8 - 


with startling and am results. Illus- 
trated, $2.00, SEPTEMBER ‘10. 


West Point Today 


By Kendall Banning. Informa! but authorita 
tive, the most complete book about West 
Pointnowavailable. Illustrated, $2.50, OCT. 1. 


Mania 


By Lawrence M. Jayson. The outspoken, tri- 
umphant story of a man's winning fight 
against insanity $2.00, OCTOBER 1. 


A Wanderer Till I Die 


By Leonard Clark. The odyssey of an Ameri- 
can soldier of fortune. Superb entertainment 


Illustrated, $3.00, SEPTEMBER 10. 


Color in Action 


By Ami Moli Hicks and Catharine Oglesby. 
A handbook for everyone who works wit 

color. Cross indexed, with color chart. $3.00, 
SEPTEMBER 22. 


Complete Guide 
to Handloading 


By Philip B. Sharpe. For the sportsman who 
prepares his own ammunition. A companion 
volume to THE MODERN GUNSMITH, by ‘the 
firearms editor of Outdoors. Illustrated. $7. 00. 
NOW READY. 


Meet Mr. Hyphen — 


and Put Him in His Place 


By Edward N. Teall. A handbook ra word 
compounding. An indispensab any- 


one who writes. $1.50, SEPTEMBER 10. 


Modern Fiction 


By Herbert J. Muller. Critical and appreciative 
essays on the leading modern fictior 

of America and Eur rope The 
fessor of English at Purdue Univ 
OCTOBER 15. 


Fashion Careers: 


American Style 


By Catharine Oglesby. A revised, completely 
brought up to date edition of a stan dard work 
Illustrated, $2.00, SEPTEMBER 22. 






New Comprehensive 
Standard Dictionary 


for American Youth. The supreme value in 
its field! 50,000 definitions. 1800 illustration: 
some in color. 1024 pages. $1.75. With jonk 
index, $2.25. SEPTEMBER. 
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Clyde Brion Davis 


ORTY-TWO years ago, in Unadilla, 

Nebraska, a son was born to a mother 
of French and German descent and a father 
boasting Welsh, Scotch and English ancestry. 
The couple called their child Clyde Brion 
Davis, and unless all the clamoring critics and 
the steadily increasing number of readers of 
The Anointed are mistaken, it is a name that 
will be much heard in the future—for in 1937 
the Nebraska native has published a first 
novel of unusual distinction. It is the story 
of “Horseshoes” Patterson, a happy-go-lucky 
sailor who, after many hazardous and excit- 
ing experiences finally meets Marie, a comely 
librarian. . . 

Like his hero, Clyde Brion Davis has had 
his share of adventure. He attended the pub- 
lic schools of Chillicothe and Kansas City, 
Mo., and says “At seven I was baptised a 
Campbellite, signed the liquor pledge and was 
vaccinated for small pox. The vaccination 
took.” He began to learn the printer’s trade 
when he was fourteen but soon transferred 
his enthusiasm to art. After studying at night 
art school, he went to work in an engraving 
plant as a commercial artist, and quickly came 
to the conclusion that his forte was fine art 
instead of delineating rubber overshoes. He 
then became a chimney sweep. Other odd jobs 
came and went, and when the United States 
entered the World War he was trudging 
thru the West trying to sell law books to 
lawyers who were unimpressed by the sales 
talk of an exuberant youth. His firm recom- 
mended disguising his boyish appearance with 
a beard but he could cultivate nothing but 
adolescent fuzz, so he gave up bookselling and 
joined the army. After the Armistice he was 
shipped up to Brest where he decided to stay 
and work for a small bi-weekly paper called 
The Pont Nezen Duckboard, which had been 
started by two newspapermen. This job lasted 
until 1919 when he returned to America and 
became associated with the Denver Post. 


At present he is a valuable adjunct to the 
Buffalo Times where his duties include re- 
write, feature writing, sitting in on desks, and 
covering out of town assignments, such as the 
Hauptmann trial. Characteristically, he is dis- 
satisfied, and is ambitious to become a suc- 
cessful novelist so that he can desert the hum 
of the presses. Perhaps his restlessness will 
not extend beyond literature for he is now at 
work on a second novel, and has collaborated 
on a war play with Ardis Smith, dramatic 
critic. 

Davis is five feet, eleven in height, weighs 
185 pounds, and says of himself that he is 
growing a bit platinum-blondish above the 
ears, and that he has “a vaccination scar on 
the left arm, a hand grenade scar on the back 
of the neck, a horse kick on the right shin 
a mole on the left cheek.” He lives in Ham- 
burg, New York, and has been married ten 
years to “a congenial, charming and long- 





CLYDE BRION DAVIS 


suffering girl who writes pieces for Better 
Tlomes and Gardens, American Home, Par- 
ents, etc., and spends her money buying things 
for the house. We have a nine-year-old sor 
who, I hope, will grow into a scientist. But 
he says he’s going to be a G-Man.” 

He has no particular hobbies but imagines 
that “spinning members of the W.C.T.U. and 
D.A.R. in revolving doors” would be fun. He 
classifies himself as “a Protestant in politics 
and a Democrat in religion.” The mixture 
of humor and adventure in his writing bears 
a strong relationship to Mark Twain, who 


is, in fact, first on his list of admired au- 
thors. He has a high regard for the works 
of Anatole France, Flaubert, Voltaire, Ring 
Lardner, Ernest Hemingway, Willa Cather 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 

The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete. Hough 

ton 

Literary Guild 

Rumbin Galleries, by Booth Tarkington. Doubl« 


day Doran 
Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Portraits of the 
Robert S. Henry. Rand 

Older girls: Introducing the 
Robert H. Baker. Viking Press 

Intermediate group: Vinny Applegay, by Ethe! 
Parton. Viking Press 

Primary group: Castle Number Nine, by Ludwig 
3emelmans. Viking 


Iron Horse, by 


Constellations, by 


Catholic Book Club 
Sorrow Built 
Longmans 
Book Union (October) 
Europa in Limbo, by Robert Briffault. 


a Bridge, by Katherine Burton 


Scribner 








